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LITTLE NELL 

One night I had roamed into the city of 
London, and was walking slowly on in my usual 
way, musing upon a great many things, when I 
was arrested by an inquiry. 

I turned hastily round and found at my 
elbow a pretty little girl, who begged to be 
directed to a certain street at *a considerable 
distance, and indeed in quite another quarter of 
the* town. 

'^It is a very long way from here, my child," 
said I. 
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^^I know that, sir," she replied timidly. ^^I 
am afraid it is a very long way, for I came from 
there to-night." 

^^ Alone?" said I, in some surprise. 

"Oh yes, I don't mind that; but I am a 
little frightened now, for I have lost my road." 

^^And what made you ask it of me? Suppose 
I should tell you wrong?" 

"I am sure you will not do that," said the 
little creature; "you are such a very old gentle- 
man, and walk so slow yourself." 

I cannot describe how much I was impressed 
by this appeal and the eneVgy with which it was 
made. It brought a tear into the child's clear 
eye, and her slight figure trembled as she looked 
up into my face. 

"Come," said I, "I'll take you there." 

She put her hand in mine as confidingly as 

if she had known me from her cradle, and we 

.trudged away together ; the little creature rather 

seeming to lead and take care of me than I to 
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be protecting her. I observed that every now 
and then she stole a curious look at my face, as 
if to make quite sure that I was not deceiving 
her, and that these glances seemed to increase 
her confidence at every repetition. 

For my part, my curiosity and interest were, 
at least, equal to the child's. ► 

^^ Who has sent you so far by yourself ? " 
said I. 

^^ Somebody who is very kind to me, sir." 

^^And what have you been doing?" 

^^ That, I must not tell," said the child firmly. 

There was something in the manner of thih 
reply which caused me to look at the little 
creature with surprise. Her quick eyes seemed to 
read my thoughts; for, as they met mine, she add^d 
that there was no harm in what she had been 
doing ; but it was a great secret — a secret which 
she did not even know herself. 

This was said with no appearance of cunning 
or deceit, but with a frankness that bore tfe$^ 
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impress of truth. She walked ' on as before, 
growing more familiar with me as we proceeded, 
and talking cheerfully by the way; but she said 
no more about her home, beyond remarking that 
we were going quite a new road, and asking if it 
were a short one. 

I love these little people. And it is not a 
slight thing when they, who are so fresh from 
God, love us. As I had felt pleased, at first, by 
her confidence, I determined to deserve it, and to 
do credit to the nature which had prompted her 
to trust me. 
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LITTLE NELL'S HOME. 

It was not until we arrived in the street 
itself, that she knew where we were. Clapping 
her hands with pleasure, and running on before 
me for a short distance, my little acquaintance 
stopped at a door, and remaining on the step till 
I came up, knocked at it when I joined her. 

A part of this door was glass, unprotected 
by any shutter. AH was yery dark and silent 
within, and I was anxious for an answer to our 
summons. When she had knocked twice or 
thrice, there was a noise as if some person were 
moving inside, and at length a faint light appeared 
through the glass, which, as it approached very 
slowly, enabled me to see, both what kind of a 
person it was who advanced, and what kind of 
place it was through which he came. 

It was a little old man, with long gray hair, 
whose face and figure, as he held the light above 
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his head I could plainly see. Though much 
altered by age, I fancied I could recognize in his 
spare and slender form something of the delicate 
mould which I had noticed in the child. Their 
bright blue eyes were certainly alike; but his 
face was so deeply furrowed, and so very full of 
care. 

The place through which he made his way, 
was one of those shops filled with old and 
curious things which seem to crouch in odd 
corners of this town, and to hide their musty 
treasures from the public eye in jealousy and 
distrust. 

« 

There were suits of mail standing like ghosts 
in armor here and there, fantastic carvings brought 
from monkish cloisters, rusty weapons of various 
kinds, distorted figures in china and wood and 
iron and ivory; tapestry and strange furniture that 
might have been designed in dreams. 

The haggard aspect of the little old man was 
wonderfully suited to the place; he might have 
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groped among old churches and tombs and 
deserted houses, and gathered all the spoils with 
his own hands. There was nothing in the whole 
collection that was not in keeping with himself; 
nothing that looked older or more worn than he. 

As he turned the key in the lock, he looked 
at me with some astonishment. The door being 
opened, the child spoke to him as her grandfather, 
and told him the little story of losing her way. 

*^Why bless thee, child," said the old man, 
patting her on the head, ^^how couldst thou miss 
thy way — what if I had lost thee, I^ell ! " 

^^I would have found my way back to you, 
grandfather," said the child boldly, ^^ never fear." 

The old man kissed her, and then turned to 
me and begged me to walk in, I did so. The 
door was closed and locked. Preceding me with 
the light, he led me through the place I had 
already seen from without, into a small sitting 
room behind, in which was another door opening 
into a kind of closet, where I saw a little bed 
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that a fairy might have slept in, it looked so very 
small and ivas so prettily arranged. The child 
took a candle and tripped into this little roorii, 
leaving the old man and me together. 

^^You must be tired, sir," said he, as he 
placed a chair near the fire, ^^ how can I thank 
you ? " 

^^By taking more care of your grandchild 
another time, my good friend," I replied. 

^^ More care ! " said the old man in a shrill 
voice, ^^ more care of Nelly ! why, who ever loved 
a child as I love :N"ell?" 

He said this with such evident surprise, that 
I was perplexed what answer to make. 

^^I don't think you consider — " I began. 

^^ I don't consider ! " cried the old man inter 
rupting me, '^ I don't consider her ! ah, how 
little you know of the truth ! Tattle Nelly, little 
Nelly ! " 

It would be impossible for any man, I care 
not what his form of speech might be, to express 
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ftiore affection than this old man in these four 
words. I waited for him to speak again, but he 
rested his chin upon his hand, and shaking his 
head twice or thrice, fixed his eyes upon the fire. 
While we were sitting thus in silence, the 
door of the closed room opened and the child 
returned, her light brown hair hanging loose 
about her neck and her face flushed with the 
haste she had made to rejoin us. 

She busied herself immediately in preparing 
supper; and while she was thus engaged, I 
noticed that the old man took an opportunity of 
observing me more closely than he had done yet. 
I was surprised to see that all this time 
everything was done by the child, and that there 
appeared to be no other persons but ourselves in 
the house. I took advantage of a moment when 
she was absent, to venture a hint on this point, 
to which the old man replied that there were few 
grown persons as trustworthy or as careful as 
she. 
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KIT. 

We had scarcely begun our repast, when 
there was a knock at the door by which 1 had 
entered, and I^ell, bursting into a hearty laugh, 
which I was rejoiced to hear, for it was childlike 
and full of hilarity, said it was no doubt dear old 
Kit come back at last. 

^^ Foolish !N^ell ! " said the old man, fondling 
with her hair. ^^ She always laughs at poor Kit.'' 

The child laughed again more heartily than 
before, and I could not help smiling from pure 
sympathy. The little old man took up a candle, 
and went to open the door. When he came 
back. Kit was at his heels. 

Kit was a shock-headed, shambling, awkward 
lad, with an jmcommonly wide mouth, very red 
cheeks, a turned-up nose, and certainly the most 
comical expression of face I ever saw. 

He stopped short at the door on seeing a 
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stranger, twirled in his hand a round old hat 
without a brim, and resting himself now on one 
leg and now on the other, and changing them 
constantly, stood in this door-way, looking into 
the parlor with the most extraordinary leer I ever 
beheld. 

^^ A long way, wasn't it. Kit? " said the little 
old man. 

^^ Why, then, it was a goodish stretch, master,'^ 
returned Kit. 

"Of course you have come back hungry?" 

"Why, then, I do consider myself rather so, 
master," was the answer. 

The lad had a remarkable way of standing 
sideways as he spoke, and thrusting his head 
forward over his shoulder, as if he could not get 
at his voice without that action. I think he 
would have amused one anywhere, but the child's 
enjoyment of his oddity, and the relief it was to 
find that there was some merriment in a place that 
appeared so unsuited to her, were quite irresistible. 
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It was a great point too that Kit himself was 
flattered by the sensation he created, and after 
several efforts to preserve his gravity, burst into 
a loud roar, and so stood with his mouth wide 
open and his eyes nearly shut, laughing violently. 

The old man had again relapsed into his former 
absent-mindedness, and took no notice of what 
passed; but I remarked that when her laugh was 
over, the child's bright eyes were dimmed with tears 
called forth by the fulness of heart with which she 
welcomed her uncouth favorite after the little anxiety 
of the night. 

As for Kit himself, he cairied a large slice of 
bread and meat and a mug of beer into a corner, and 
applied himself to disposing of them with great 
voracity. 

■^ Ah ! " said the old man, turning to me with a 
•sigh, as if I had spoken to him but that moment, 
'^you don't know what you say when you tell me 
that T don't consider her." 

"You must not attach too great weight to a 
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remark founded on first appearances, my friena 
said I. 

" No/' returned the old man, thoughtfully, ^^ no. 
Come hither, :N'ell." 

The little girl hastened from her seat, and put 
her arm about his neck. 

'' Do I love thee, I^ell? " said he. '' Say — do I 
love thee, I^ell, or no? " 

The child only answered by her caresses, and 
laid her head upon his breast. 

^^Why dost thou sob?" said the grandfather^ 
pressing her closer to him and glancing toward me. 
^^ Is it because thou know'st I love thee, and dost 
not like that I should seem to doubt it by my 
question? Well, well — then let us say I love thee 
dearly." 

^^ Indeed, indeed you do," replied the child with 
great earnestness. ^^ Kit knows you do." 

Kit, who in dispatching his bread and meat had 
been swallowing two-thirds of his knife at every 
mouthful, stopped short in his operations on helw.^ 
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A^ appealed to, and bawled, ^^ Nobody is^i't, such 
^a fool as to say he doesn't," after which he took a 
most prodigious sandwich at one bite. 

^^ She is poor now," said the old man, patting 
the child's cheek, ^^ but, I say again, that the time is 
coming when she shall be rich. It has been a long 
time coming, but it must come at last; a very long 
time, but it surely must come. It has come to 
other men who do nothing but waste and riot. 
When will it come to me? 

^^ I am very happy as I am, grandfather," said 
the child. 

^^Tush, tush!" returned the old man, ^Hhou 
dost not know — how should'st thou?" Then he 
muttered again between his teeth, ^^ The time must 
come, I am very sure it must. It will be all the 
better for coming late ! " and then he sighed and fell 
into his former musing state, still holding the child 
between his knees. 

By this time it wanted but a few minutes of mid- 
night, and I rose to go. This recalled him to himself. 
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^^One moment, sir/' he said. ^^Now Kit — near 
midnight, boy, and you still here! Get home, get 
home, and be true to your time in the morning, for 
there's work to do. Good night! There, bid him 
good night, Nell, and let him be gone." 

^^Good night. Kit,'- said the child, her eyes 
lighting up with merriment and kindness. 

^^ Good night. Miss Nell," returned the boy. 

^^And thank this gentleman," interposed the 
old man, ^^but for whose care I might have lost my 
little girl to-night." 

^^ No, no, master," said Kit, ^^ that won't do, that 
won't." 

^^What do you mean?" cried the old man. 

"I'd have found her, master," said Kit. "I'd 

have found her. I'd bet that I'd find her if she 

was above ground. I would, as quick as anybody, 

master. Ha, ha, ha ! " 

Once more opening his mouth and shutting his 

eyes, and laughing, Kit gradually backed to the 

door and roared himself out. 
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When he had gone, and the child was occupied 
in clearing the table, the old man said: 

"I haven't seemed to thank you, sir, enough for 
what you have done to-night, but I do thank you, 
humbly and heartily, and so does she, and her 
thanks are better worth than mine. I should be 
sorry that you went away and thought I was un- 
mindful of your goodness, or careless of her — I 
am not, indeed." 

^^ I was sure of that," I said, from what I had 
seen. ^^ But," I added, ^^ may I ask you a question?" 

^^Ay, sir," replied the old man, ^^ what is it?" 

^^This delicate child," said I, ^^with so much 
beauty and intelligence — has she nobody to care 
for her but you? Has she no other companion?' 

^^ No," he returned, looking steadfastly in my 
face, " no, and she wants no other." 

^^ But are you not fearful," said I, ^^ that you 
may misunderstand a charge so tender? I am sure 
you mean well, but are you quite certain that you 
know how to guide such a child as this? I am an 
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old man, like you, and I am actuated by an old 
man's concern in all that is young and promising." 
" Sir," rejoined the old man after a moment's 
silence, "I have no right to feel hurt at what you 
say. It is true, that in many respects I am the 
child and she the grown person ; that you have seen 
already. But waking or sleeping, by night or day, 
in sickness or health, she is the one object of my 
care ; and if you knew of how much care, you would 
look on me with different eyes, you would indeed. 
Ah I it's a weary life for an old man — aweary, 
weary life — but there is a great end to gain, 'and 
that 1 keep before me." 
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THE MYSTEBY DEEPENS. 

I turned to put on an outer coat which I 
had^ thrown off on entering the room, purposing 
to say no more. I was surprised to see the child 
standing patiently by with a cloak upon her arm, 
and in her hand a hat and stick. 

^^ Those are not mine, my dear," said I. 
^^ No," returned the child quietly, ^^ they are 
grandfather's." 

^^ But he is not going out to-night." 
^^Oh, yes, he is," said the child, with a smile. 
^^ And what becomes of you, my pretty one ? " 
"Me! I stay here, of course, I always do." 
I looked in astonishment towards the old 
man, but he was busied in the arrangement of 
his coat. From him I looked back to the slight, 
gentle figure of the child. Alone! In that 
gloomy place all the long, dreary night! 

When we reached the door, the child, setting 
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down her candle, turned to say good night, and 
raised her face to kiss me. Then she ran to the 
old man, who foldecl her in his arms and bade 
God bless her. 

^^ Sleep soundly, IN^ell," he said in a low 
voice, ^^and angels guard thy bed. Do not forget 
thy prayers, my sweet." 

^^'Noy indeed," answered the child fervently, 
^^ they make me feel so happy ! " 

^^ That's well; I know they do; they should," 
said the old man. ^^ Bless thee a hundred times. 
Early in the morning I shall be home." 

"You'll not ring twice," returned the child. 
" The bell wakes me, even in the middle of a 
dream." 

The child opened the door and with another 
farewell, whose clear and tender note I have 
recalled a thousand times, held it until we had 
passed out. The old man paused a moment while 
it was gently closed and fastened on the inside, 
and satisfied that this was done, walked on at a 
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slow pace. At the street comer he stopped. 
Regarding me with a troubled countenance, he 
said that our ways were widely different, and that 
he must take his leave. 

I would have spoken, but he hurried away. 
Twice or thrice he looked back as if to see if I 
were still watching him, or perhaps, to assure 
himself that I was riot following at a distance. 
The darkness of the night favored his disappear- 
ance, and his figure was soon beyond my sight. 

I remained standing on the spot where he 
had left me, unwilling to depart. I looked wist- 
fully into the street we had lately quitted, and 
after a time directed my steps that way. I passed 
and repassed the house, and stopped and listened 
at the door; all was dark, and silent as the grave. 

^^ Stay here, of course,^' the child had said in 
answer to my question, ^^ I always do ! " What 
could take him from home by night, and every 
night? I called up all the strange tales I had 
ever heard, of dark and secret deeds committed in 
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great towns, and escaping detection for a- long 
series of years. Wild as many of these stories 
were, I could not find one adapted to this 
mystery, which only deepened the more I sought 
to solve it. 

Occupied with such thoughts as these, and 
a crowd of others all tending to the same point, 
I continued to pace the street for two long hours j 
at length the rain began to fall, and then, though 
no less interested than I had been at first, I 
engaged the nearest coach and so got home. 

But all that night, waking or sleeping, the 
same thoughts and the same images would rush 
through my brain. I had ever before me the old 
dark, murky rooms — the gaunt suits, of mail with 
their ghostly silent air — the faces all awry, grin- 
ning from wood and stone — the dust and rust 
and worm that lives in wood — and alone in the 
midst of all this lumber and decay and ugly age, 
the beautiful child in her gentle slumber, smiling 
through her light and sunny dreams. 
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THE OLD CUBIOSITY SHOP. 

For nearly a week I fought the feeling which 
impelled me to revisit the strange place. I yielded 
to it at length; and determining that this time I 
would present myself by the light of day, bent 
my steps thither early in the afternoon. 

I walked past the house, and took several 
turns in the street, with that kind of hesitation 
which is natural to one who is conscious that the 
visit he is about to pay is unexpected, and may 
not be very acceptable. However, as the door of 
the shop was shut, and it did not appear likely 
that I should be recognized by those within, 
I soon conquered this irresolution, and entered the 
curiosity dealer's warehouse. 

The old man was alone, but the child soon 
appeared, closely followed by an elderly man of 
hard features and forbidding aspect, and so low 
in stature as to be (juite ^ dw^rf^ though his 
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head and face were large enough for the body of 
a giant. 

His black eyes were restless, sly and cunning; 
his mouth and chin bristling with a coarse, hard 
beard; and his complexion was one of that kind 
which never looks clean or wholesome. But what 
added most to the grotesque expression of his 
face, was a ghastly smile, which, appearing to 
be the mere result of habit and to have no con- 
nection with any mirthful feeling, constantly 
revealed a few discolored fangs that were yet 
scattered in his mouth, and gave him the aspect 
of a panting dog. 

His dress consisted of a large high-crowned 
hat, a worn, dark suit, a pair of capacious shoes, 
and a dirty white neckerchief sufficiently limp arid 
crumpled to disclose the greater portion of his 
wiry throat. 

Such hair as he had was of a grizzled black? 
cut short and straight upon his temples, and 
hanging in a frowzy fringe about his ears. 
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There was ample time to note these particu- 
lars, for some moments elapsed before anyone 
broke the silence. The child advanced timidly 
towards her grandfather, and put her hand in his; 
the dwarf glanced keenly at me, and the curiosity 
dealer, who plainly had not expected his uncouth 
visitor, seemed embarrassed. 

^^Here," said the dwarf, putting his hand into 
his breast and sidling up to the old man as he 
spoke, ^^ I brought it myself for fear of accidents, 
as, being in gold, it was something large and 
heavy for Nell to carry in her bag. She need 
be accustomed to such loads betimes though, 
neighbor, for she will carry weight when you 
are dead." 

^^ Heaven send she may! I hope so," said 
the old man, with something like a groan. 

" Hope so ! " echoed the dwarf, approaching 
close to his ear; ^^ neighbor, I would I knew in 
what good investment all these supplies are sunk. 
Eut you are a deep man, and keep your secret close/' 
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'^My secret!'' said the other with a haggard 
look. "Yes, you're right,' I — I — keep it close— 
very close." 

He said no more, but taking the money, 
turned away with a slow, uncertain 'step, and 
pressed his hand upon his head like a weary and 
dejected man. The dwarf watched him sharply, 
while he passed into the little sitting-room, and 
locked .it in an iron safe above the chimney-piece; 
and after musing for a short space, prepared to 
take his leave, observing that, unless he made 
good haste, Mrs. Quilp would certainly be in fits 
on his return. 

"And so, neighbor," he added, "I'll turn my 
face homewards, leaving my love for Kelly, and 
hoping she may never lose her way again, though 
her doing so has procured me an honor I didn't 
expect." With that he bowed and leered at me, 



and with a keen glance around went his way. 

!N^ell joined us before long, and bringing 
some needlework to the table, sat b^ ^^^ ^^ 
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man's side. It was pleasant to observe the fresh 
flowers in the room, the breath of freshness and 
youth which seemed to rustle through the old 
,dull house and hover round the child. 

It was curious, but not so pleasant, to turn 
from the beauty and grace of the girl, to the 
stooping figure, care-worn face, and jaded look 
of the old man. As he grew weaker and more 
feeble, what would become of this lonely little 
creature; poor protector as he was, say that he 
died — what would her fate be then? 

The old man almost answered my thoughts, 
as he laid his hand on hers, and spoke aloud. 

"FU be of better cheer, Nell," he said; "there 
must be good fortune in store for thee — I do 
not ask it for myself, but thee. Such miseries 
must fall on thy innocent head without it, that I 
cannot believe but that, being tempted, it will 
come at last ! " 

She looked cheerfully into his face, but made 
no answer. 
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*^When I think," said he, ^^of the many 
years — many in thy short life — that thou hast 
lived alone with me, knowing no companions of 
thy own age, nor any childish pleasures; of the 
solitude in which thou hast grown to be* what 
thou art, and in which thou hast lived' apart from 
nearly all thy kind but one old man; I sometimes 
fear I have dealt hardly by thee, !Nell." 

^^Grandfather!" cried the child in unfeigned 
surprise. 

^^!N^ot in intention; no, no," said he. "1 
have ever looked forward to the time that should 
enable thee to mix among the gayest and pret- 
tiest, and take thy station with the best. But I 
still look forward, jS^ell, I still look forward. And 
if I should be forced to leave thee, meanwhile, 
how have I fitted thee to struggle with the 
world? The poor bird yonder is as well fitted to 
be turned adrift upon its mercies — Hark! I hear 
Kit outside. Go to him, Nell, go to him." 

She rose, and hurrying away, stopped, turned 
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back, and put her arms about the old man's neck, 
then left him and hurried away again, but faster 
this time, to hide her falling tears. 

^^A word in your ear, sir,'' said the old man 
in a hurried whisper. ^^I have been rendered 
uneasy by what you said the other night, and can 
only plead that I have done all for the best; that 
it is too late to retract, if I could — and that I 
hope to triumph yet. All is for her sake. 

^^I have borne great poverty myself, and 
would spare her the sufferings that poverty carries 
with it. I would spare her the miseries that 
brought her mother, my own dear child, to an 
early grave. I would leave her, not with resources 
which could be easily spent or squandered away, 
but with what would place her beyond the reach 
of want forever. You mark me, sir? She shall 
have no pittance, but a fortune — Hush! I can 
say no more than that, now or any other time, 
and she is here again.'' 
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THE DWARF'S COUNTING-ROOM. 

It was flood-tide next day when Quilp, the 
dwarf, sat himself down in a wherry to cross to the 
opj^osite shore. The water and all upon it was in 
active motion, dancing and bubbling up. 

Daniel Quilp, who was not much affected by a 
bright morning, save in so far as it spared him the 
trouble of carrying an umbrella — was put ashore 
near his wharf, whence he proceeded through a 
narrow lane having as much water as mud in its 
composition, and a very liberal supply of both. 

Arrived at his counting-house, which was a 
dirty little box with nothing in it but an old rickety 
desk and two stools, a hat-peg, an ancient almanac, 
an inkstand and the stump of one pen — he pulled 
his hat over his brows, climbed on to the desk, and 
stretching his short length upon it, went to sleep; 
intending, no doubt, to compensate himself for the 
loss of last night's rest, by a \ow^ otA '^^^xs^Sic ^s^a:^. 
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Sound it might have been, but long it was not, 
for he had not been asleep a quarter of an hour 
when a boy opened the door and thrust in his 
head. Quilp was a light sleeper and started up 
directly. 

^^ Here's somebody for you,'' said the boy. 

''Who?" 

'' I don't know." 

"Ask,"' said Mr. Quilp, seizing a stick of 
wood and throwing it at him with such dexterity 
that it was well the boy disappeared before it 
reached the spot on which he had stood. ''Ask, 
you dog!" 

Not caring to venture within range of such 
missiles again, the boy discreetly sent in his stead 
the first cause of the interruption, who now pre- 
sented herself at the door. 

" What, :N'elly ! " cried Quilp. 

"Yes," — said the child, hesitating whether to 
enter or retreat; for the dwarf, just roused, with his 
dishevelled hair hanging all about him, and a yellow 
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handkerchief over his head, was something fearful 
to behold ; ^^ it's only me, sir/' 

" Come in," said Quilp, without getting off his 
desk. " Come in, and shut the door. What's your 
message, ^Nelly ? " 

The child handed him a letter. Mr. Quilp 
without changing his position, further than to turn 
over a little more on his side and rest his chin on 
his hand, proceeded to read it. 

Little ~iN^ell stood timidly by, with her eyes 
raised to the countenance of Mr. Quilp,. as he read 
the letter, plainly showing by her looks, that while 
she entertained some fear and distrust of the little 
man, she was much inclined to laugh at his uncouth 
appearance and grotesque attitude. 

And yet there was visible on the part of the 
child a painful anxiety for his reply, and a con- 
sciousness of his power to render it disagreeable or 
distressing. 

That Mr. Quilp was himself perplexed by the 
contents of the letter was plain. Before he had got 
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through the first two or three lines, he biegan to 
open his eyes very wide and to frown most horribly; 
the next two or three caused him to scratch his 
head in an uncommonly vicious manner, and when 
he came to the conchision, he gave a long dismal 
whistle, indicative of surprise and dismay. 

After folding and laying it down beside him, 
he bit the nails of all his ten fingers with extreme 
voracity; and taking it up sharply, read it again. 

The second perusal was, to all appearance, as 
unsatisfactory as the first, and plunged him into a 
profound reverie, from which he awakened to a long 
stare at the child, who, with her eyes turned toward 
the ground, awaited his further pleasure. 

^^ Halloa, here!" he said, at length, in a voice 
and with a suddenness which made the child start 
as though a gun had been fired off at her ear 
^^ Nelly!" 

'' Yes, sir." 

^^Do you know what's inside this letter, Nell?^' 

'' No, sir." 
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^^ Are you sure, quite sure, quite certain, upon 
your soul?" 

*^ Quite sure, sir.'' 

^^ Do you wish you may die if you do know, 
hey?" said the dwarf. 

^^ Indeed I don't know," returned the child. 

^^Well," muttered Quilp, as he marked her 
earnest look, "I believe you. Humph! Gone 
already? Gone in four-and-twenty hours? What 
has he done with it? That's the mystery!" 

This reflection set him scratching his head and 
biting his nails once more. While he was thus 
employed, his features gradually relaxed into what 
was with him a cheerful smile, but which, in any 
other man, would have been a ghastly grin of 
pain. 

When the child looked up again she found that 
he was regarding her with extraordinary favor and 
complacency. 

^^You look very pretty to-day, Nelly, charip- 
ingly pretty. Are you tired, Nelly ?*' 
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^^No, sir; I'm in a hurry to get back, for he 
will be anxious while I am away.'' 

^^ There's no hurry, little Nell, no hurry, at 
all," said Quilp. -^You shall come with me to 
Tower Hill, and see Mrs. Quilp that is, directly. 
She's very fond of you, Nell, though not so fond as 
I am. You shall come home with me." 

^^ I must go back, indeed," said the child. ^^ He 
told me to return as soon as I had the answer." 

^^ But you haven't it, Nelly," retorted the dwarf, 
^^ and won't have it, and can't have it, until I have 
been home ; so you see that, to do your errand, you 
must go with me. R-each me yonder hat, my dear, 
and we'll go directly." 

With that Mr. Quilp rolled gradually off the 
desk, until his short legs touched the ground. 
Then he got upon them and lead the way from the 
counting-house to the wharf outside, where the first 
objects that presented themselves were Quilp's 
office boy and another young gentleman of about 
his own stature, rolling in the mud together 
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locked in a tight embrace, and cuffing each other 
with mutual heartiness. 

^^ It 's Kit ! " cried Nelly, clasping her hands, 
" poor Kit, who came with me ! oh, pray stop them, 
Mr. QuilpI'' 

^^What do you fight on my wharf for, you 
villain? " said Quilp to his boy. 

^^ Because he said you was ugly,'' replied 
the boy, pointing to Kit; ^^not because you 
am't." 

^^ Then why did he say," bawled Kit, ^^ that 
Miss Nelly was ugly, and that she and my master 
was obliged to do whatever his master liked? Why 
did he say that? 

^^ He said what he did because he's a fool, and 
you said what you did because you're very wise and 
clever, — almost too clever to live, unless you're very 
careful of yourself, Kit," said Quilp, with great 
suavity in his manner, but still more of quiet malice 
about his eyes and mouth. ^^ Here's six-pence for 
you Kit. Always speak the truth* At ^VV ^ots^^^ 
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Kit, speak the truth. Lock the counting-house, yon 
dog, and bring me the key." 

The other boy, to whom this order was addressed, 
did as he was told, and was rewarded by a sharp rap 
on the nose with the key, which brought the water 
into his eyes. Then Mr. Quilp departed, with the 
child and Kit in a -boat, and the boy revenged 
himself by dancing on his head at intervals on the 
extreme verge of the wharf during the whole time 
they crossed the river. 
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THE DWARF'S HOME. 

* There was only Mrs. Quilp at home, and she, 
little expecting the return of her lord, was just 
composing herself for a refreshing slumber when 
the sound of his footsteps roused her. She had 
barely time to seem to be occupied in some needle- 
work, when he entered, accompanied by the child; 
having left Kit down stairs. 

^^ Here's Nelly Trent, dear Mrs. Quilp," said her 
husband. ^^ A glass of wine, my dear, and a biscuit, 
for she has had a long walk. She'll sit with you, 
my soul, while I write a letter." 

Mrs. Quilp looked tremblingly in her spouse's 
face to know what this unusual courtesy might 
portend, and obedient to the summons she saw in 
his gesture, followed him into the next room. 

" Mind what I say to you," whispered Quilp. 
*^ See if you can get out of her, anything about her 
grandfather, or what they do, or ho^c iVv^ ^^n^^^^^j^ 
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what he tells her. I've my reasons for knowing, 
if I can. You women talk more freely to one 
another than you do to us, and you have a soft, 
mild way with you that'll win upon her. Do you> 
hear? " 

^^Yes, Quilp." 

^^ Go, then. What's the matter now?" 

^^ Dear Quilp," faltered his wife, " I love the 
child — if you could do without making me deceive 
her — " 

The dwarf muttering a terrible oath, looked 
round as if for some weapon with which to inflict 
punishment upon his disobedient wife. The sub- 
missive little woman hurriedly entreated him not to 
be angry and promised to do as he bade her. 

^^Do you hear me," whispered Quilp, nipping 
and pinching her arm; "worm yourself into her 
secrets; I know you can. I'm listening, recollect. 
If you're not sharp enough I'll creak the door, and 
woe betide you if I have to creak it much. Go ! " 

Mrs. Quilp departed according to order, and 
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her amiable husband, seating himself behind the 
partly-opened door, and applying his ear close to it, 
began to listen, with a face of great craftiness and 
attention. 

Poor Mrs. Quilp was thinking, however, in 
what manner to begin, or what kind of inquiries she 
could make; it was not until the door, creaking 
in a very urgent manner, warned her to proceed 
without further consideration, that the sound of her 
voice was heard. 

^^ How very often you have come backward and 
forward lately to Mr. Quilp, my dear." 

^^ I have said so to grandfather, a hundred 
times," returned ISTell, innocently. 

^^ And what has he said to that?" 

^^ Only sighed, and dropped his head, and seemed 
so sad and wretched, that if you could have seen 
him, I am sure^ou must have cried; you could not 
have helped it more than I, I know. How that 
door creaks ! " ' 

^^It often does," returned Mrs. Quil^^ vdt\v ^nciw 
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uneasy glance toward it. ^^ But your grandfather, 
— he used not to be so wretched?" 

^^Oh,no!" said the child, eagerly, ^^so different! 
we were once so happy, and he so cheerful and 
contented! You cannot think what a sad change 
has fallen on us since." 

" I am very sorry, to hear you speak like this, my 
dear! "said Mrs. Quilp. And she spoke the truth. 

^^ Thank you," returned the child, kissing her 
cheek, ^^ you are always kind to me, and it is a 
pleasure to talk to you. I can speak to no one else 
about him, but poor Kit. I am very happy still, I 
ought to feel happier perhaps than I do, but you 
cannot think how it grieves me sometimes to see 
him alter so." 

"He'll alter again, Kelly," said Mrs. Quilp, 
*^ and be what he was before." 

" Oh, if God would only let thalf come about! ^' 
aaid the child with streaming eyes, " but it is a long 
time now, since he first began to — I thought I saw 
tiiat door moving I ^' 
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^It's the wind," said Mrs. Quilp, faintly. 
'Began to — ?" 

^^To be so thoughtful and dejected, and to 
forget our old way of spending the time in the 
long evenings," said the child. ^^I used to read to 
him by the fireside. He would sit listening, and 
when I stopped and we began to talk, he told me 
about my mother, and how she once looked 
and spoke just like me when she was a little 
child. 

^^ Then he used to take me on his knee, and try 
to make me imderstand that she was not lying in 
her grave, but had flown to a beautiful country 
beyond the sky, where, nothing died or ever grew 
old — we were very happy once! " 

^^ Nelly, Nelly! " said the poor woman, ^^I can't 
bear to see one as young as you so sorrowful. 
Pray don't cry." 

" I do so very seldom," said Nell, ^^ but I have 
kept this to myself a long time. The tears come 
into my eyes, and I cannot keep theiu hack. IL <iss^\. 
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mind telling you, for I know you will not tell any 
one again." 

Mrs. Quilp turned away her head and made no 
answer. 

^^ Then," said the child, ^^ we often walked in 
the fields and among the green trees, and when we 
came home at night, we liked it better for being 
tired, and said what a happy place it was. And if 
it was dark and rather dull, we used to say, what 
did it matter to us, for it only made us remember 
our last walk with greater pleasure, and look forward 
to our next one. But, now, we never have these 
walks, and though it is the same house, it is darker 
and much more gloomy than it used to be, indeed." 

She paused here, but though the door creaked 
more than once, Mrs. Quilp said nothing. . 

^^ Mind, you^ must not suppose," said the child, 
earnestly, " that grandfather is less kind to me than 
he was. I think he loves me better every day, and 
is kinder and more afiectionate than he was the day 
before. You do not know how fond he is of me ! " 
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^^I'm sure he loves you dearly/^ said Mrs. Quilp. 

" Indeed, indeed he does ! " cried Nell, ^^ as 
dearly as I love him. But I have not told you the 
greatest change of all, and this you must never 
breathe again to any one. He has no sleep or 
rest, but that which he takes by day, in his easy 
chair; for every night and nearly all night long he 
is away from home." 

^^]S"elly!" 

"Hush!" said the child, laying her finger on 
her lip and looking round. " When he comes home 
in the morning, which is generally just before day, I 
let him in. Last night he was very late, and it was 
quite light. I saw that his face was deadly pale^ 
that his eyes were bloodshot, and that his legs 
trembled as he walked. When I had gone to bed 
again, I heard him groan. I got up and ran back 
to him, and heard him say, before he knew that I 
was there, that he could not bear his life much 
longer, and if it was not for the child, he woiild wish 
to die. What shall I do? Oh! what shall I da^" 
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The fountains of her heart were open; the 
child, overpowered by the weight of her sorrows 
and anxieties, by the first confidence she had ever 
shoAvn, and the sympathy with which her little tale 
had been received, hid her face in the arms of her 
helpless friend, and burst into a passion of tears. 

In a few moments Mr. Quilp returned, and 
expressed the utmost surprise to find her in this 
condition, which he did very naturally and with 
admirable effect; for that kind of acting had been 
rendered familiar to him by long practice, and he 
was quite at home in it. 

"She's tired you see, Mrs. Quilp," said the 
dwarf, squinting in a hideous manner to imply that 
his wife was to follow his lead. "It's a long way 
from her home to the wharf. Poor !Nell ! " 

Mr. Quilp unintentionally adopted the very 
best means he could have devised for the recovery 
of his young visitor, by patting her on the head. 
Such an application from any other hand might not 
have produced a remarkable effect, but the child 
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shrunk so quickly from his touch, and felt such a 
desire to get out of his reach, that she rose directly 
and declared herself ready to return. 

^^But you'd better wait and dine with Mrs. 
Quilp and me," said the dwarf. 

^^I have been away too long, sir, already,'* 
returned Nell, drying her eyes. 

^^ Wei I," said Mr. Quilp, ^^ if you will go, you 
will, ISTelly. Here's the note. It's only to say that 
I shall see him tomorrow, or maybe next day, and 
that I couldn't do that little business for him this 
morning. Good bye, ^tfelly. Here, you sir; take 
care of her, d'ye hear ? " 

Kit, who appeared at the summons, deigned to 
make no reply; and after staring at Quilp in a 
threatening manner, as if he doubted whether he 
might not have been the cause of N^elly's tears, and 
felt more than half-disposed to reyenge the fact 
upon him on the mere suspicion, turned about and 
followed his young mistress, who had by this time 
taken her leave of Mrs. Quilp. 
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MB. AND MBS. QUILP ALONE. 

^^ You're a keen questioner, ain't you, Mrs. 
Quilp?"said the dwarf, turning upon her as soon 
as they were alone. 

^^"What more could I do?'' returned his wife 
mildly. 

^^"What more could you do?" sneered Quilp^ 
^^ couldn't you have done something less? couldn't 
you have done what you had to do without appearing 
in your favorite part of the crocodile?" 

^^ I am very sorry for the child, Quilp," said his 
wife. ^^ Surely I've done enough. I've led her on 
to tell her secret when she supposed we were alone; 
and you were by, — God forgive me." 

^^You led her on! You did a great deal, truly!" 
said Quilp. ^^^What did I tell you about making me 
creak the door? It's lucky for you that from what 
she let fall, I've got the clue I want ; for if I hadn't, 
I'd have visited the failure upon you, I can tell you/' 
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Mrs. Quilp, being fully persuaded of this, made 
no reply. 

^^ But you may thank your fortunate stars — 
the same stars that made you, Mrs. Quilp — you 
may thank them that I'm upon the old gentleman's 
track, and have got a new light. So let me hear no 
more about this matter now, or at any other time, 
and don't get anything too nice for dinner, for I 
shan't be home to it." 

So saying, Mr. Quilp put his hat on and took 
himself off. Mrs. Quilp, who was afflicted beyond 
measure by the recollection of the part she had just 
acted, shut herself up in her chamber, and smothering 
her head in the bed-clothes, bemoaned her fault more 
bitterly than many less tender-hearted persons would 
have mourned , a much gcreater offence. 
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NELLY PLEADS WITH THE OLD MAN. 

The child, in her confidence with Mrs. Qiiilp, 
had but feebly described the sadness and sorrow 
of her thoughts, or the heaviness of the cloud which 
overhung her home and cast dark shadows on its 
hearth. Besides that, it was very difficult to impart 
to any person, not acquainted with the life she led, 
a sense of its gloom and loneliness. 

Then, too, a constant fear of in some way 
committing or injuring the old man, to whom she 
was so tenderly attached, had restrained her, even 
in the midst of her heart's overflowing, and made 
her timid of allusion to the main cause of her anxiety 
and distress. 

For it was not the monotonous aays uncheered 
by pleasant companionship ; it was not the dark and 
dreary evenings, or the long solitary nights ; it was 

r 

not the absence of every slight and easy pleasure 
for which young hearts beat high, or the knowing 
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nothijig of childhood, that had rung such tears 
from Nell. 

To see the old man struck down beneath the 
pressure of some hidden grief; to mark his waver- 
ing and unsettled state ; to be afraid at times that 
his mind was wandering, and to trace in his 
words and looks the dawning of madness; to 
watch and wait and listen for these things day 
after day, and to feel and know that, come what 
might be, they were alone in the -world, with no 
one to help or advise or care about them — these 
were causes of the child's depression and anxiety. 

And yet, to the old man's vision Nell was 
still the same. When he could, for a moment, 
disengage his mind from the phantom that 
haunted and brooded on it always, there was his 
young conpanion with the same smile for him, 
the same earnest words, the same merry laugh, 
the same love and care that, sinking deep into 
his soul, seemed to have been present to him 
through his whole life. 
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And SO he went on, content to read the* book 
of her heart from the page first presented to him, 
little dreaming of the story that lay hidden in its 
other leaves, and murmuring within himself that 
at least the child was happy. ' 

She had been once. She had gone singing 
through the dim rooms, and moving with gay 
and lightsome step among their dusty treasures, 
making them older by her young life, and sterner 
and more grim by her gay and cheerful presence. 

But now the chambers were cold and gloomy, 
and when she left her own little room to while 
away the tedious hours, and sat in one of them, 
she was still and motionless as they, and had no 
heart to startle the echoes — hoarse from their 
long silence — with her voice. 

One night, the third after ISTellie's interview 
with Mrs. Quilp, the old man, who had been ill all 
day, said he should not leave home. The child's 
eyes sparkled at the words, but her joy subsided 
when they reverted to his worn and sickly face. 
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/^Two days," he said, ^^two whole, clear days 
have passed, and there is no reply. What did he 
tell thee, Nell?" 

" Exactly what I - told you, dear grandfather, 
indeed." 

^^True," said the old man, faintly. ^^Yes. 
But tell me again, Nell. My head fails me. 
What was it that he told thee? Nothing more 
than that he would see me to-morrow or next 
day? That was in the note." 

^^ Nothing more," said the child. ^^ Shall I go 
to him again to-morrow, dear grandfather? Very 
early? I will be there and back before break- 
fast." 

The old man shook his head, and, sighing 
mournfully, drew her towards him. 

^^'T would be of no use, my dear, no earthly 
Use. But if he deserts me, Nell, at this moment 
— if he deserts me now, .when I should, with his 
assistance, be more than paid for all the time and 
money I have lost, and all the agony of mind I 
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have undergone, I am ruined, and, worse, far 
worse, than that, have ruined thee, for whom I 
ventured all. If we are beggars — ! ' 

^'What if we are?" said the child boldly, 
^^ Let us be beggars, and be happy," 

"Beggars — and happy!" said the old man. 
"Poor child!" 

"Dear grandfather," cried the girl, with an 
energy which shone in her flushed face and 
trembling voice, "I am not a child in that, I 
think; but even if I am, — oh, hear me, — pray that 
we may beg, or work in open roads and fields, to 
earn a scanty living, rather than live as we do 
now." 

"ISTelly! " said the old man. 

"Yes, yes, rather than live as we do now," 
the child repeated, more earnestly than before. 
"If you are sorrowful, let me know why, and be 
sorrowful too; if you waste away and are paler 
and weaker every day, let me be your nurse and 
try to confort you. If you are poor, let us be 
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poor together; but let me be with you; do not 
let me see such a change and know not why, or 
I shall break my heart and die. -Dear grand- 
father, let us leave this sad place to-morrow, and 
beg our way from door to door." 

The old man covered his face with his hands, 
and hid it in the pillow of the couch on which he lay. 

^^Let us be beggars,'' said the child, passing 
an arm around his neck. ^^I have no fear but we 

« 

shall have enough, I am sure we shall. Let us 
walk through country places, and sleep in fields 
and imder trees, and never think of money again, 
or anything that can make you sad; but let us 
rest at nights and have the sun and wind upon 
our faces in the day, and thank God together. 

^^Let us never set foot in dark rooms or 
melancholy houses any more; but wander up and 
down wherever we like to go; and when we 
are tired, you shall stop to rest in the pleasantest 
place that we can find, and I will go and beg for 
both/' 
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The . child's voice was lost in sobs as she 
dropped upon the old man's neck, nor did she 
weep alone. - 

These words were not words for other ears, 
nor was it a scene for other eyes. And yet other 
ears and eyes were there and greedily taking in 
all that passed, and moreover they were th6 ears 
and eyes of no less a person than Mr. Daniel 
Quilp, who having entered unseen when the child 
first placed herself at the old man's side, had 
stood looking on with his accustomed grin. 

The child uttered a suppressed shriek on 
beholding this agreeable figure; in their first sur- 
prise both she and the old man, not knowing 
what to say, and half doubting its reality, looked 
shrinkingly at it. Not at all disconcerted by this 
reception, Daniel Quilp preserved the same atti- 
tude, merely nodding twice or thrice with great 
condescension. At length the old man pronounced 
his name, and inquired how he came there. 

^^ Through the door,"^ said Quilp, pointing 
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over hie shoulder with his thumb. " I'm not quite 
small enough to get through keyholes. I wish 
I was. I want to have some talk with you, 
particularly, and in private — with nobody present, 
neighbor. Good-bye, little ^elly." 

^Nell looked at the old man, who nodded to 
her to retire, and kissed her cheek. 

"Ah!" said the dwarf, smacking hie lips, 
"what a nice kiss that was — just upon the rosy 
part. What a capital kiss!" 

Kell was none the slower iu going away, for 
this remark. Quilp looked after her with a leer, 
and when she had closed the door, fell to compli- 
menting the old man upon her channs. 
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THE OLD MAN'S SECRET. 

^^Siich a fresh, blooming, modest little bud, 
neighbor,'' said Quilp, nursing his short leg, and 
making his eyes twinkle very much; '^sueh a 
chubby, rosy, cosy, little JSTell ! " 

The old man answered by a forced smile, and 
was plainly struggling with impatience. It was 
not lost upon Quilp, who delighted in torturing 
him, or indeed, anybody else when he could. 

•^ She's so," said Quilp, speaking very slowly, 
and feigning to be quite absorbed in the subject, 
^^ so small, so compact, so beautifully modelled, so 
fair, with such blue veins, and such a transparent 
skin, and such little feet, and such winning ways, 
— but bless me you're nervous. Why, neighbor, 
what's the matter? I swear to you," continued 
the dwarf, dismounting from the chair and sitting 
down in it, with a careful slowness of gesture 
very different from the rapidity with which h^ had 
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sprung up unheard, ^^ I swear to you that I had 
no idea old blood ran so fast or kept so warm. 
I thought it was sluggish in its course, and cool, 
quite cool. I am pretty sure it ought to be. 
Yours must be out of order, neighbor.'^ 

^^ I believe it is," groaned the old man, clasping 
his head with both hands. ^^ There's burning 
fever here, and something now and then to which 
I fear to give a name." 

The dwarf said never a word, but watched 
his companion as he paced restlessly up and down 
the room, and presently returned to his seat. 
Here he remained, with his head bowed upon his 
breast for some time, and then suddenly raising 
it, said, "Once, and once for all, have you 
brought me any ' money ? " 

" ]N o ! " returned Quilp. 

" Then," said the old man, clenching his 
hands desperately, and looking upwards, "the 
child and I are lost!" 

"Neighbor," said Quilp, glancing sternly at 
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him, and beating his hand twice or thrice upon 
the table, to attract his wandering attention, "let 
me be plain with you, and play a fairer game than 
when you held all the cards, and I saw but the 
backs and * nothing more. You have no secret 
from me now 1 " 

The old man looked up, trembling. 

"You are surprised,'' said Quilp. "Well, 
perhaps that's natural. You have no secret from 
me now, I say; no, not one. For now I know 
that all those sums of money, that all those loans, 
advances, and supplies that you have had from 

me, have found their way to shall I say the 

word?" 

"Ay ! " replied the old man, " say it, if you 
will." 

"To the gaming-table," rejoined Quilp, ^^your 
nightly haunt. This was the precious scheme to 
make your fortune, was it? This was the secret 
certain source of wealth in which I was to have 
sunk my money, if I had been the fool you took 
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me for; this was your inexhaustable mine of gold, 
your El Dorado, eh?" 

^^Yes," cried the old man, turning upon him 
with gleaming eyes. ^^It was. It is. It will be 
till I. die." 

" That I should have been blinded," said Quilp, 
looking contemptuously at him, "by a mere 
shallow gambler ! " 

" I am no gambler," cried the old man, 
fiercely. " I call Heaven to witness that I never 
played for gain of mine, or love of play; that at 
every piece I staked, I whispered to myself that 
orphan's name, and called on Heaven to bless the 
venture, which it never did. Whom did it prosper? 
Who were those with whom I played? Men who 
lived by plunder, profligacy and riot, squandering 
their gold in doing ill, and propagating vice and 
evil. 

"My winnings would have been from them, 
my winnings would have been bestowed to the 
last farthing on a young, sinless child, whose life 
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they would have sweetened and made happy. 
Who would not have hoped in such a cause — tell 
me that; now, who would not have hoped as I did?" 

^'When did you first begin this mad career?" 
asked Quilp, his taunting inclination subdued for 
a moment by the old man's grief and wildness. 

^^ When did I first begin?" he rejoined, passing 
his hand across his brow. ^^When was it that I 
first began? When should it be but when 1 began 
to think how little I had saved, how long a time 
it took to save it all, how short a time' I might 
have at my age to live, and how she would be 
left to the rough mercies of the world, with barely 
enough to keep her from the sorrows that wait 
on poverty; then it was that I began to think 
about it. 

^^I thought of it a long time, and had it in 
my sleep for months. Then I began. I found no 
pleasure in it, I expected none. What has it. 
ever brought to me but anxious days and sleepless 
nights, but loss of health and peace of mind ? " 
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^^You lost what money you had laid by at 
first, and then came to me. While I thought you 
were making your fortune, as you said you were, 
you were making yourself a beggar, eh? Dear 
me! And so it comes to pass that I hold every 
security you 'could scrape together, and a bill of 

sale upon the upon the stock and property," 

said Quilp, standing up and looking about him as 
if to assure himself that none of it had been taken 
away. ^^But did you never win?" 

^^ Never!" groaned the old man. ^^ Never 
won back my loss ! " 

^^I thought," sneered the dwarf, ^Hhat if a 
man played long enough he was sure to win at 
last, or, at the worst not come off a loser." 

"And so he is," cried the old man, suddenly 
rousing himself from his state of despondency, and 
lashed into the most violent excitement, — "so he 
is; I have felt that from the first, I have always 
felt it, I have never felt it half so strongly as I 
feel it now. Quilp, I have dreamed three nights 
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of winning the same large sum. I never could 
dream that^ dream befo**e, though I have often tried. 
Do not desert me now I have this chance. I have 
no resource but you; give me some help, let me 
try this one last hope." 

The dwarf shrugged his shoulders and shook 
his head. 

^^ See Quilp, good, tender-hearted Quilp," said 
the old man, drawing some scraps of paper from 
his pocket with a trembling hand, and clasping the 
dwarf's arm, ^^only see here. Look at these 
figures, the result of long calculation, and painful 
and hard experience. I must win. I only want a 
little help once more, a few pounds, brt two score 
pounds, dear Quilp." 

^^The last advance was seventy," said the 
dwarf; " and it went in one night." 

^^ I know it did," answered the old man, ^^ but 
that was the very worst fortune of all, and the 
time had not come then. Quilp, consider, con- 
sider," the old man cried, trembling so much the 
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while that the papers in his hand fluttered as if 
they were shaken by the wind, " that orphan child ! 
If I were alone, I could die with gladness — but 
what I have done has been for her. Help me for 
her sake, I implore you; not for mine; for hers! ^' 

^^I'm sorry I've got an appointment in the 
city," said Quilp, looking at his watch with perfect 
self-possession, " or I should have been glad to have 
spent half an hour with you while you composed 
yourself, very glad." 

^^ If ay, Quilp, good Quilp," gasped the old man, 
catching at his skirts, ^^You and I have talked 
together more than once of her poor mother's story. 
The fear of her coming to poverty has perhaps 
been bred in me by that. Do not be hard upon 
me, but take that into account. You are a great 
gainer by me. Oh spare me the money for this 
one last hopel" 

"I couldn't do it, really," said Quilp, with 
unusual politeness. ^^If I hadn't unexpectedly 
become acquainted with your secret way of life — " 
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^^Who is it," retorted the old man, desper- 
ately, ^Uhat, notwithstanding all my caution, told 
you? Come. Let me know the name — the 
person. 

^^It must have been Kit — it must have been 
the boy; he played the spy! " said the old man, 
starting up. 

^^How came you to think of him?" said the 
dwarf, in a tone of great commiseration. ^^ Yes, 
it was Kit. Poor Kit!" 

So saying, he nodded in a friendly manner, 
and took his leave, stopping when he had passed 
the outer door a little distance, and grinning with 
extraordinary delight. 

^^ Poor Kit ! " muttered Quilp. " I think it was 
Kit who said I was an uglier dwarf than could be 
seen anywhere for a penny, wasn't it? Ha, ha, ha! 
Poor Kit! " 

And with that he went his way, still chuckling 
as he went. 
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FAITHFUL KIT LOSES THE CONFIDENCE OF 

LITTLE NELL. 

Daniel Quilp neither entered nor left the old 
man's house unobserved. In the shadow of an 
archway nearly opposite, there lingered one who, 
leaning against the wall with a manner of one 
who had a long time to wait, and being well used 
to it was quite resigned, scarcely changed his 
attitude for the hour together. 

This patient lounger attracted little attention 
from any of those who passed, and bestowed as 
little upon them. His eyes were constantly 
directed towards one object, the window at which 
the child was accustomed to sit. 

The church steeples proclaimed eleven at 
night, then the quarter-past. At last the convic- 
tion seemed to obtrude itself upon his mind that 
it was of no use tarrying there any longer. 

That the conviction was an unwelcome one, 
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and that he was by no means willing to yield to 
it, was apparent from his reluctance to quit t he 
spot. 

At last he gave the matter up as hopeless for 
that night, and suddenly breaking into a run as 
though to force himself away, scampered off at 
his utmost speed, nor once ventured to look 
behind him. 

Without relaxing his pace or stopping to 
take breath, this mysterious individual dashed on 
through a great many alleys and narrow ways, 
until he at length arrived in a square paved 
court, when he subsided into a walk, and, 
making for a small house, from the window of 
which a light was shining, lifted the latch of the 
door and passeji in. 

^^ Bless us ! ^' cried a woman, turning sharply 
round, ^^ who's that? Oh! it's you, Kitl" 

"Yes, mother, it's me." 

"Why, how tired you look, my dearl" 

"Old master ain't gone out to-night," said 
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Kit; ^^ and so she hasn't been at the window at 
all." With which words he sat down by the fire 
and looked very mournful and discontented. 

^^I wonder what she'd say," cried his mother, 
stopping in her work and looking round, ^^if she 
fcaew that every night, when she — poor thing — 
is sitting alone at the window, you are watching 
in the open street, for fear any harm should come 
to her, and that you never leave the place or 
come home to your bed, though you're ever so 
tired, till such time as you think she's safe in 
hers." 

^^N^ever mind what she'd say," replied Kit, 
with something like a blush on his uncouth face; 
"she'll never know nothing, and consequently, 
she'll never say nothing. Harkl what's that?" 

^^It's only somebody outside." 

^^It's somebody crossing over here," said Kit, 
standing up to listen, " and coming very fast, too. 
He can't have gone out after I left, and the 
house caught fire, mother!" 



I 
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The boy stood for a moment, really bereft^ 
by the apprehension he had conjured up, of the 
power to move. The footsteps drew nearer, the 
door was opened with a hasty hand, and the child 
herself, pale and breathless, and hastily wrapped 
in a few disordered garments, hurried into the room. 

"Miss Nelly! what is the matter?" cried 
mother and son together. 

"I must not stay a moment," she returned, 
"grandfather has been taken very ill. I found him 
in a fit upon the floor — " 

"FU run for a doctor," said Kit, seizing his 
brimless hat. "I'll be there directly, I'll — " 

"No, no," cried Nell, "there is one there, 
you're not wanted, you — you — must never come 
near us any more." 

"What!" roared Kit. 

"Never again," said the child. "Don't ask 
me why, for I don't know. Pray don't ask me 
why, pray don't be sorry, pray don't be vexed 
with me, I have nothing to do with it, indeed." 
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Kit looked at her with his eyes stretched 
mde; and opened and shut his mouth a great 
many times; but couldn't get out one word. 

*^He complains and raves of you/' said the 
chad. ^^I don't know what you have done, but 1 
hope it's nothing very bad." 

" I done ! " roared Kit. 

^^He cries that you're the cause of all his 
misery," returned the child, with tearful eyes; 
''he screamed and called for you; they say you 
must not come near him or he will die. You 
must not return to us any more. I came to tell 
you. I thought it better that I should come than 
somebody quite strange. Oh, Kit, what have you 
done? You, in whom I trusted so much, and 
who were almost the only friend I had ! " 

The unfortunate Ejit looked at his young 
mistress harder and harder, and with eyes grow- 
ing wider and wider, but was perfectly motionless 
and silent. 

^'I have brought his money for the week,'^ 
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said the child, looking to the woman and laying 
it on the table, ^^and — a little more, for he was 
always good and kind to me. I hope he will be 
sorry and do well somewhere else, and not take 
this to heart too much. It grieves me very much 
to part with him like this, but there is no help. 
V It must be done. Good night ! " 

The poor woman, who had every reason for 
relying on her son's honesty and truth, was stag- 
gered. She rocked herself upon a chair, wringing 
her hands and weeping bittlerly, but Kit made 
no attempt to comfort her, and remained quite 
bewildered. 

A baby in the cradle woke up and cried; a 
boy in the clothes-basket fell over on his back 
with the basket upon him, and was seen no more; 
the mother wept louder yet and rocked faster; but 
Kit, insensible to all the din ana tumult, stood 
there in a state of utter stupefaction. 
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MB. QUILP TAKES POSSESSION. 

Next morning the old man was in a raging 
fever, accompanied with- delirium ; and sinking under 
the influence of this disorder, he lay for many 
weeks in peril of his life. There was watching 
enough now, but it was the watching of strangers 
who made of it a greedy trade, and who, in the 
intervals of their attendance upon the sick man, 
huddled together with a ghastly good-fellowship, 
and ate and drank, and made merry. 

Yet in all the hurry and crowding of such a 
time, the child was more alone than she had ever 
been before; alone in spirit, alone in her devotion 
to him who was wasting away, alone in her 
sorrow and her love. 

The house was no longer theirs. Even the 
sick-chamber seemed to be retained on the uncer- 
tain tenure of Mr. Quilp's favor. The old man's 
illness had not lasted many days when he took 
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formal possession of the premises and all upon 
them, in virtue of certain legal powers to that 
effect which few understood, and none presumed 
to call in question. 

This important step secured, with the assist- 
ance of a man of law whom he brought with him 
for the purpose, the dwarf proceeded to establish 
himself and his lawyer, Mr. Brass, in the house, 
as an assertion of his claim against all comers.. 

ISTell shrunk timidly from all the dwarf's 
advances towards conversation, and fled from the 
very sound of his voice; rior were the lawyer's 
smiles less terrible to her than Quilp's grimaces. 
She lived in such continual dread and apprehen- 
sion of meeting one or other of them upon the 
stairs or nn the passages if she stirred from 
iier grandfather's chamber, that she seldom left it 
for a moment until late at night. Then the 
silence encouraged her to venture forth, and 
breathe the purer air of some empty room. 

One night she had stolen to her usual win- 
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dow, and was sitting there very sorrowfully, when 
she thought she heard her name pronounced by a 
voice in the street. Looking down, she recognized 
Kit, whose endeavors to attract her attention had 
roused her from her sad reflections. 

"Miss Nell!" said the boy, in a low voice. 

"Yes," replied the child, doubtful whether 
she ought to hold any conversation with the 
supposed culprit, but inclining to her old favorite 
still; — ^^what do you want?" 

"I have wanted to say a word to you for a 
long time," the boy replied, " but the people below 
have driven me away and wouldn't let me see 
you. You don't believe — I hope you really don't 
believe — that I deserve to be cast off as I have 
been; do you. Miss?" 

"I must believe it," returned the child. "Or 
why would grandfather have been so angry with 
you? " 

"I don't know," replied Kit. "I am sure 
I've never deserved it from him^ — no, nor from 
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you. I can say that with a true and honest heart, 
anyway. And then to be driven from the door, 
when I only came to ask how old master 
was — !" 

^^They never told me that,'' said the child. 
*^I didn't know, indeed. I wouldn't have had 
them do it for the world." 

^^Thank'ee, Miss," returned Kit, ^Mt's comfort- 
able to hear you say that. I said I never would 
believe that it was your doing." 

"That was right!" said the child, eagerly. 

"Miss Nell," cried the boy, coming under the 
window and speaking in a lower tone, "there are 
new masters down stairs. It's a change for you." 

"It is indeed," replied the child. 

"And so it will be for him, when he gets 
better," said the boy, pointing towards the sick- 
room. 

" — If he ever does," added the child, unable 
to restrain her tears. 

" Oh, he'll do that, — he'll do that," said Kit, 
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^I'm sure he will. You mustn't be east down, 
Miss Nell. Now don't be, pray ! " 

^^ Perhaps he mightn't think it over- venture- 
some of me to say — well then to say this," cried 
Kit, with sudden boldness. "This home has gone 
from you and him. Mother and I have got a 

■ 

poor one, but that's better than this with all these 
people here; and why not come there, till he's had 
time to look about him and find a better? Will 
you try him. Miss Nell? Only say you'll try him. 
Do try to make old master come, and ask him 
first what I have c'^ne — will you only promise 
that. Miss Nell?" 

Before the child could reply to this earnest 
solicitation, the street-door opened, and Mr. Brass, 
thrusting out his night-capped head, called in a 
surly voice, ^^ Who's there?" Kit immediately 
glided away, and Nell, closing the windows softly, 
drew back into the room. 

It was natural enough that her short and 
unfinished diagogue with Kit should leave a strong 
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impression on her mind, and influence her dreams 
that night. Surrounded by unfeeling creditors, 
and mercenary attendants upon the sick, and meet- 
ing in the height of her anxiety and son-ow with 
little regard or sympathy even from the women 
about her, it is not surprising that the affectionate 
heart of the child should have been touched to 
the quick by one kind and generous spirit, how- 
ever uncouth the temple in which it dwelt 
Thank Heaven that the temples of such spirits 
are not made with hands, and that they may be 
more worthily hung with poor patchwork than 
with pm'ple and fine linen. 
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QUTLP ORDEBS THE OLD MAN TO MOVE. 

At length the crisis of the old man's illness was 
past, and he began to mend. By very slow degrees 
his consciousness came back; but the mind was very 
weak. 

He was patient and quiet; often sat brooding, 
was easily amused, even by a sun-beam on the wall 
or ceiling; made no complaint that the days were 
long or the nights tedious ; and appeared indeed to 
have lost all count of time and every sense of care 
or weariness. 

He would sit, for hours together, with ^Nell's 
small hand in his, stooping sometimes to smooth her 
hair or kiss her brow, and, when he saw that tears 
were glistening in her eyes, would look amazed, 
forgetting his wonder even while he looked. 

He was sitting in his easy chair one day, and 
Nell upon a stool besi.^e him, when a man outside 
the door inquired if he j^aight enter. It was Quilp, 
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he knew. Quilp was master there. Of course Quilp 
might come in. And so he did. 

"I'm ^lad to see you well again at last, 
neighbor," said the dwarf, sitting down opposite 
to him. "You're quite strong now?" 

" Yes," said the old man feebly, " yes." 

"I don't want to hurry you, you know, 
neighbor," said the dwarf, raising his voice, for 
the old man's senses were duller than they had been, 
"but as soon as you can* arrange your future, the 
better." 

" Surely," said the old man. " The better for all 
parties." 

" You see," pursued Quilp, after a short pause, 
" the goods being once removed, this house would 
be uncomfortable; uninhabitable, in fact." 

" You say true," returned the old man. " Poor 
N^ell, too, what would she do?" 

"Exactly," said the dwarf, nodding his head; 
"that's very well observed. Then will you consider 
about it, neighbor?" 
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^^ I will, certainly," replied the old man. ^^ We 
shall not stop here." 

^^ So I supposed," said the dwarf. ^^ I have sold 
the things. They have not yielded quite "as much as 
they might have done, but pretty well. To-day's 
Tuesday. When shall they be moved? There's 
ho hurry — shall we say this afternoon?" 

^^Say Friday morning," returned the old man. 

^^ Very good," said the dwarf. " So be it, — 
with the understanding that I can't go beyond that 
day, neighbor, on any account." 

^^Good," returned the old man. "I shall 
remember it." 

Mr. Quilp seemed rather puzzled by the strange, 
even spiritless way in which all this was said; but 
as the old man nodded his head and repeated, ^^ on 
Friday morning — I shall remember it," he had no 
excuse for dwelling upon the subject any further, 
and so took a friendly leave with many expressions 
of good will, and went below stairs to report 
progress to his lawyer, Mr. Brass, 
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All that day, and all the next, the old man 
remained m this state. He wandered up and down 
the house, and into and out of the various rooms, 
as if with some vague intent of bidding them adieu. 
An indistinct idea he had that the child was desolate 
and in want of help; for he often drew her to his 
bosom and bade her be of good cheer, saying that 
they would not desert each .other; but he seemed 
unable to see their real position. 

Thursday arrived, and there was no alteration 
in the old man. But a change came upon him 
that evening, as he and the child sat silently 
together. 

IN^ow he shed tears — tears that it lightened her 
aching heart to see — and then falling upon his 
knees, he besought her to forgive him. 

^^ Forgive you — what? " said ISTell. ^^ Oh grand^ 
father, what should / forgive ? " 

^^All thatis past, all that has come upon thee, 
Nell, all that was done in that uneasy dream,'' 
returned the old man. 
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*^Do not talk so," said the child. ^^Pray do not. 
Let us speak of something else." 

"Yes, yes, we will," he rejoined. "And it 
shall be of what we talked of long ago — many 
months — months is it, or weeks, or days? which is 
it, Nell?" 

"I do not understand you," said the child. 

"It has come back upon me to-day, it has all 
come back since we have been sitting here. I bless 
thee for it, T^ell ! " 

"For what, dear grandfather?" 

" For what you said when we were first made 
beggars, H^eW. Let us speak softly. Hush ! for if 
they knew our purpose down stairs, they would cry 
that I was mad, and take thee from me. We will 
not stop here another day. We will go far away 
from here." 

"Yes, let us go," said the child, earnestly. Let 
us be gone from this place, and never turn back or 
think of it again. Let us wander barefoot through 
the world, rather than linger here." 
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" We will ^' — answered the old man, ^^ we will 
travel afoot through fields and woods, and by the 
side of rivers, and trust ourselves to God in the 
places where He dwells. It is far better to lie down 
at night beneath an open sky like that yonder — see 
how bright it is ! — than to rest in close rooms which 
are always full of care and weary dreams. Thou 
and I together, Nell, may be cheerful, and happy 
yet, and learn to forget this time as if it had never 
been. To-morrow morning, dear, we'll turn our 
faces from this scene of sorrows, and be as free and 
happy as the birds.'^ 

The child's heart beat high with hope and 
confidence. She had no thought of hunger, or cold, 
or thirst, or suffering. She saw in this but a relief 
from the gloomy solitude in which she had lived ; an 
escape from the heartless people by whom she had 
been surrounded in her trial; the restoration of the 
old man's health and peace, and a life of tranquil 
happiness. 

Sun, and stream, and meadow, and summer 
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daySj shone brightly in her view, and there was no 
dark tint in all the sparkling pictui'e. 

At length the day began to glimmer, and the 
stars to grow pale and dim. As soon as she was 
sure of this, Nell arose, and dressed herself for the 
journey. 

The old man was anxious that they should leave 
the house without a minute's loss of time, and was 
soon ready. 

The child then took him by the hand, and they 
trod lightly and cautiously down the stairs, trembling 
whenever a board creaked, and often stopping to listen. 

They got the door open without noise, and 
passing into the street, stood still. 

^^ Which way ? " said the child. 

The old man looked irresolutely and helplessly, 
first at her, then to the right and left, then at her 
again, and shook his head. It was plain that she 
was henceforth his guide and leader. The child felt 
it, but had no doubts or misgiving, and putting her 
hand in his, led him genMy away. 
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It was the beginning of a day in June; the 
deep bine sky, unsullied by a cloud, and teeming 
with brilliant light. The streets were as yet nearly 
free from passengers, the houses and shops were 
closed, and the healthful air of the morning fell, like 
breath from angels, on the sleeping town. 

The old man and the child passed on through 
the glad silence, elate with hope and pleasure. 
They were alone together, once again; every object 
was bright and fresh; church-towers and steeples, 
frowning and dark at other times, now shone and 
dazzled in the sun; each humble nook and corner 
rejoiced in light; and the sky, dimmed only by 
excessive distance, shed its placid smile on every- 
thing beneath. 

Forth from the city, while it yet slumbered, 
went the two poor adventurers, wandering they 
knew not whither. 
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LITTLE NELL'S BIRD. 

The morning after the flight of Nelly and 
the old man, certain vans arrived at their old 
dwelling, for the conveyance of the goods. Not 
to be behindhand in the bustle, Mr. Quilp went to 
work with surprising vigor; bustling and driving 
the people about him like an evil spirit. 

Seated, like an African chief, on a piece of 
furniture, the dw^arf saw a boy prying in at the 
outer door. Assured that it was Kit, though he 
saw little more than his nose, Mr. Quilp hailed 
him. 

^^Corne here, you sir," said the dwarf. ^^Well, 
so your old master and young mistress have 
gone." 

"Where?" rejoined Kit, looking round. 

"Do you mean to say you don't know 
where?" answered Quilp, sharply. "Where have 
they gone, eh?" 
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^^I don't know," said Kit. 

^^Come," retorted Quilp, ^Met's have no more 
of this. Do you mean to say that you don't 
know they went away by stealth, as soon as it 
was light this morning? " 

^^N^o," said the boy, in evident surprise. 

"You don't know that?" cried Quilp. "Don't 
I know that you were hanging about the house 
the other night like a thief, eh? Weren't you 
told then?" 

" No," replied the boy. 

"You were not?" said Quilp. "What were 
you told then; what were you tajking about?" 

Just then. Quilp's office boy entered with 
little Nell's pet bird. "Here's a bird. What's 
to be done with this?" said he. 

"Wring it's neck," rejoined Quilp. 

"Oh, no, don't do that," said Kit, stepping 
foiward. "Give it to me." 

"You let the cage alone, will you," bawled 
the office boy. 
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^Give it here; give it to me, you dogs," 
roared Quilp. "Fight for it, you dogs, or I'll 
wring it's neck myself." 

Without further persuasion, the two boys fell 
upon each other, tooth and nail. They were a 
pretty equal match, and rolled about together, 
exchanging blows which were by no means child's 
play, until at length Kit, planting a well-directed 
hit in his adversary's chest, freed himself, sprung 
nimbly up, and, snatching the cage from Quilp's 
hands, made off with his prize. 

"Goodness gracious. Kit, what is the matter, 
what have you been doing?" cried Mrs. Nubbles, 
as the boy rushed in. 

"!Never you mind, mother," answered her 
son. "I'm not hurt; don't you be afraid for me. 
I've been a-fightin' for a bird, and won hini, 
that's all." 

" You have been fighting for a bird ! " 
exclaimed his mother. 

"Ah! fightin' for a bird," replied Kit, "and 
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here he is — Miss Nelly's bird, mother, that they 
Was a-goin' to wring the neck of! I stopped that 
though. They wouldn't wring his neck and me 
by; no, no. It wouldn't do, mother, it wouldn't 
do, at all." 

^^And now, mother," said the boy, ^^ before I 
rest any more, I'll go out and see if I can find a 
horse to hold, and then I can buy some bird-seed, 
and a bit of something nice for you, into the 
bargain." 

He was quite tired out with pacing the 
streets, to say nothing of repeated disappointments, 
and was sitting down upon a step to rest, when 
there approached towards him a little, clattering, 
jingling, four-wheeled chaise, drawn by a little * 
obstinate-looking, rough-coated pony, and driven 
by a little fat placid-faced old gentleman. 

Beside the little old gentleman sat a little 
old lady, plump and placid like himself, and the 
pony was coming along at his own pace and 
doing exactly as he pleased with the whole con- 
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cern. If the old gentleman remonstrated by shaking 
the reins, the pony replied by shaking his head. 

It was plain that the utmost the pony would 
consent to do, was to go in his own way up any 
street that the old gentleman particularly wished 
to traverse, but that it - was an understanding 
between them that he must do this after his own 
fashion, or not at all. 

As they passed where he sat. Kit looked so 
wistfully at the little turn-out, that the old gentle- 
man looked at him. Kit rising and putting 
his hand to his hat, the old gentleman intimated 
to the pony that he wished to stop; to which pro- 
posal the pony, who seldom objected to that part 
of his duty, graciously acceded. 

^^ I beg your pardon, sir," said Kit, ^^ I'm 
sorry you stopped, sir. I only meant did you 
want your horse minded?" 

"Pm going to get down in the next street," 
returned the old gentleman. ^^If you like to come 
on after us, you may have the job." 
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Kit thanked him, and joyfully obeyed. The 
pony ran off at a sharp angle to inspect a lamp- 
post on the opposite side of the way, and then 
went off at a tangent to another lafhp-post on the 
other side. Having satisfied himself that they 
were of the same pattern and materials, he came 
to a stop, apparently absorbed in meditation. 

^^ Will you go on, sir," said* the old gentle- 
man, gravely, ^^or are we to wait here for you till 
it's too late for our appointment?" 

The pony remained immovable. 

^^Oh, you naughty Whisker," said the old 
lady. '^ Fie upon you ! I am ashamed of such 
conduct." 

The pony appeared to be touched by this 
appeal to his feelings, for he trotted on directly, 
though in a sulky manner, and stopped no more 
until he came to a door whereon was a brass 
plate with the words, ^^Witherden — Notary." 

Here the old gentleman got out and helped 
out the old lady, and then took from under the 
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seat a nosegay, resembling in shape and dimen- 
sions a fiill-sized warming-pan with the handle 
cut short off. This, the old lady carried into the 
house with a staid and stately air, and the old 
gentleman followed close upon her. 

For a full half hour Kit watched the pony. 

When the old gentleman came forth again, 
behold, he had no sixpences, neither had the old 
lady, nor the notary. The old gentleman thought 
a shilling too much, but there was no shop in the 
street to get change at, so he gave it to the boy. 

^^ There," he said jokingly, ^^ I'm coming here 
again next Monday at the same time, and mind 
you're here, my lad, to work it out." 

^^ Thank you, sir," said Kit. ^^I'U be sure to 
be here." 

He was quite serious, but they all laughed 
heartily at his saying so, especially the notaiy 
who roared out-right, and appeared to relish the 
joke 'amazingly. As the pony, with a presenti- 
ment that he was going home, or a determination 
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that he would not go anywhere else, (which was 
the same thing) trotted away pretty nimbly, Kit 
had no time to justify himself, and went his way 
also. Having expended his treasure in such pur- 
chases as he knew would be most acceptable at 
home, not forgetting some seed for the wonderful 
bird, he hastened back as fast as . he could, so 
elated with his success and great good fortune, 
that he more than half expected Nell and the old 
man would have arrived before him. 
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THE WANDERERS. 

The old man and little Xell were now in the 
open country; the houses were very few, and 
scattered at long intervals, often miles apart. 

They often stopped to rest, but only for a short 
space at a time, and still kept on, having had but 
slight refreshment since morning. It was nearly 
five o'clock in the afternoon, when, drawing near 
a cluster of laborers' huts, the child looked 
wistfully in each, doubtful at which to ask for 
permission to rest awhile, and buy a draught of milk. 

It was not easy to decide, for she was timid and 
fearful of- being repulsed. Here was a crying child, 
and there a noisy wife. In this, the people seemed 
too poor; in that, too many. At length she stopped 
at one where the family were seated round a table 
— chiefly because there was an old man sitting in a 
cushioned chair beside the hearth, and she thought 
he was a grandfather and would feel for hers. 
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There were besides, the cottager and his wife, 
and three sturdy young children. The request was 
no sooner preferred than granted. The oldest boy 
ran to fetch some milk, the second dragged two 
stools towards the door, and the youngest crept to 
his mother's gown, and looked at the strangers from 
beneath his sunburned hand. 

The milk arrived, and the child producing her 
little basket and selecting its best fragments for her 
grandfather, they made a hearty meal. 

^^How far is it to any town or village?" she 
asked of the husband. 

^^ A matter of good five mile, my dear,'' was the 
reply, "but you're not going on to-night?" 

"Yes, yes, N^ell," said the old man, hastily, 
urging her too by signs. " Further on, further on,' 
darling, if we walk till midnight." 

" There's a good barn hard by, master," said 
the man, " or there's traveler's lodgings, I know, at 
the Plow an' Harrer. Excuse me, but you do seem 
tired, and unless you're very anxious to get on — ^^ 
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'^Yes, yes, we are/' returned the old man, 
fretfully. ^^ Further away, dear N^cll, pray further 
away.'' 

^^ We must go on, indeed," said the child, 
yielding to his restless wish. ^^ We thank you very 
much, but we cannot stop so soon. I'm quite ready, 
grandfather." 

But the woman had observed, from the young 
wanderer's gait, that one of her little feet was 
blistered and sore, and being a woman and a mother, 
too, she would not suffer her to go until she had 
washed the place and applied some simple remedy, 
which she did so carefully and with such a gentle 
hand — rough-grained and hard though it was with 
work — that the child's heart was too full to admit 
of her saying more than a fervent ^^ God bless you ! " 
nor could she look back nor trust herself to speak, 
until they had left the cottage some distance 
behind. 
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THE SCHOOL-MASTER. 

At another time they came upon an old man 
in the little garden before his cottage. He was the 
school-master, and had ^^ School " written up over 
his window in black letters on a white board. He 
was a pale, simple-looking man, as he sat among his 
flowers and bee-hives, smoking his pipe, in the 
little porch before his door. 

^^ Speak to him, dear," the old man whispered. 

^^ I am almost afraid to disturb him," said the 
child, timidly. "He does not seem to see us. 
Perhaps if we wait a little, he may look this way." 

As, however, he did not look up and it would 
soon be dark, I^'ell dropped a curtsey and told him 
they were poor travelers, who sought a shelter for 
the night, which they would gladly pay for, so 
far as their means allowed. The school-master 
looked earnestly at her as she spoke, laid aside his 
pipe, and rose up directly. 
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'** Toil haye been walking a long way,^^ said the 
^choo^ -master. 

" A long way, sir," the child replied. 

^^ You're a young traveler, my child," he said, 
laying his hand gently on her head. " Your grand- 
child, friend? " 

^^Ay, sir," cried the old man, ^^and the stay 
and comfort of my life." 

" Come in," said the school-master. And he 
conducted them into his little school-room, which 
was parlor and kitchen likewise. Before they had 
done thanking him, he spread a coarse white cloth 
upon the table, with knives and platters ; and bringing 
out some bread and cold meat, besought them to eat 
and drink. 

The child looked round the room as she took 
her seat. There were a couple of forms, notched 
and cut and inked all over; a small deal desk, 
perched on four legs, at which, no doubt, the master 
sat; a few dog's-eared books upon a high shelf; and 
beside them a motley collection of peg-tops, balls, 
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kites, fishing-lines, marbles, half-eaten apples, and 
other confiscated property of idle urchins. 

Said the old school-master, noticing that her 
attention was caught by some writing — evidently a 
pupil's work — " that's beautiful writing, my dear." 

^^ Very, sir," replied the child, modestly, ^^ is it 
yours ? " 

^^ Mine ! " he returned, taking out his spectacles 
and putting them on, to have a better view of the 
triumphs so dear to his heart. " I couldn't write 
like that now-a-days. No, they're all done by one 
hand; a little hand it is, not so old as yours, but a ' 
very clever one. 

^^ A little hand, indeed," continued the poor 
school-master. ^^Far beyond all his companions, in 
his learning and his sports too, how did he ever 
come to be so fond of me ! That I should love him 
is no wonder, but that he should love me — " and 
there the school-master stopped, and took off his 
spectacles to wipe them, as though they had grown 
dim. 
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^ I hope there is nothing the matter, sir," said 
Nell, anxiously. 

" Not much, my dear," returned the school- 
master. " I hoped to have seen him on the green 
to-night. He was always foremost among them* 
But he'll be there tomorrow." 

^^ Has he been ill ? " asked the child, with a 
child's quick sympathy. 

" Not very. They said he was wandering in 
his head yesterday, dear boy, and so they said the 
day before. But it's not a bad sign — not at all a 
bad sign." 

The child was silent. He walked to the door, 
and looked wistfully out. The shadows of night 
were gathering, and all was still. 

^^ If he could lean upon somebody's arm, he 
would come to me, I know," he said, returning into 
the room. ^^ He always came into the garden to say 
good-night. But perhaps it's too late for him to 
come out, for it's very damp, and there's a heavy 
dew. It's much better he shouldn't come to-night.'' 
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The school-master lighted a candle, fastened 
the window-shutter, and closed the door. But after 
he had done this, and sat silent a little time, he took 
down his hat, and said he would go and see for 
himself, if Kell would sit up till he returned. 

She sat there for half an hour or more, feeling 
the place very strange and lonely, for she had pre- 
vailed upon the old man to go to bed, and there 
was nothing to be heard but the ticking of an old 
clock, and the whistling of the wind among the trees. 

When he returned, he took his seat in the 
chimney-corner, but remained silent for a long time. 
At length he turned to her, and speaking very 
gently, hoped she would say a prayer that night for 
a sick child. 

^^ My favorite scholar ! " said the poor school- 
master, looking mournfully round upon the walls. 
^^ It is a little hand to waste away with sickness. It 
is a very, very little hand ! " 



/ 

/ 
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THE PAVOMTB PUPIL, 

After a sound night's rest in a chamber in 
the thatched roof, the child rose early in the 
morning and descended to the room where she 
had supped last night. As the school-master had 
already left his bed and gone out, she bestirred 
herself to make it neat and comfortable, and had 
just finished when the kind host returned. 

He thanked her many times, and said that 
the old dame who usually did such offices for him 
had gone to nurse the little scholar whom he had 
told her of. The child asked how he was, and 
hoped he was better. 

"No," replied the school-master, shaking his 
head sorrowfully, "no better. They even say he 



• is worse." 



"I am very sorry for that, sir," said the child. 
The poor school-master appeared to be grati- 
fied by her earnest manner, but yet rendered more 
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uneasy by it, for he added hastily, ^^ For my part, 
I hope it's not so. I don't think he can be 
worse." 

The child asked leave to prepare breakfast, 
And her grandfather coming down stairs, they all 
three partook of it together. While the meal was 
in progress, the host remarked , that the old man 
seemed much fatigued, and evidently was in need 
of rest. 

^^If the journey you have before you is a 
long one," he said, ^^and don't press you for 
one day, you're very welcome to pass another 
night here. I should really be glad if you would, 
friend." 

He saw that the old man looked at Nell, 
uncertain whether to accept or decline his offer. 

^^ What are we to do, Nell ? " said the old 
man, irresolutely, "say what we're to do, dear." 

It required no great persuasion to induce the 
child to answer that they had better remain. She 
was happy to show her gratitude to the kind 
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school-master by busying herself in the perform- 
ance of such household duties as his little cottage 
stood in need of. 

As the school-master took his seat behind his 
desk and made other preparations for school, the 
child asked, "Have you many scholars, sir?" 

The poor school-master shook his head and 
said that they barely fill^ the two forms, 

"Are the others good scholars — like the sick 
boy, sir?" asked the child. 

"Good boys," returned the school-master, 
"good boys enough, my dear, but they'll never do 
such work as he could do." 

"I think, boys,-" said the school-master, when 
the clock struck twelve, "that I shall give you an 
extra half-holiday this afternoon." 

At this intelligence, the boys, led on and 
headed by the tall boy, raised a great shout, after 
which the master said, "You must promise me 
first, that you'll not be noisy, or at least, if you 
are, that you'll go away and be so — away out of 
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the village, 1 mean. I'm sure you wouldrA 
disturb your old playmate and companion/' 

^^Now pray don't forget, there's my dear 
scholars," said the school-master, ^^ what I have 
asked you, and do it as a favor to me. Be as 
happy as you can, and don't be unmindful that 
you are blessed with health. Good-bye, all!" 

At eventime, taking* Little Kell by the hand, 
the ^Id school-master went to the home of the 
sick child. 

He was a very young boy; quite a little 
child. His hair still hung in curls about his face, 
and his eyes were very bright; but their light was 
of Heaven, not earth. The school-master took a 
seat beside him, and stooping over the pillow, 
whispered his name. 

The boy sprang up, stroked his face with his 
hand, and threw his wasted arms around his neck, 
crying out that he was his dear, kind friend. 

"I hope I always was. I meant to be, God 
knows," said the poor school-master. 
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'^You remember the garden, Harry/' whis- 
pered the school-master, anxious to rouse him, for 
a dulness seemed gathering upon the child, ^^and 
how pleasant it used to be in the evening time? 
You must make haste to visk it again, for I 
think the very flowers have missed you, and are 
less gay than they used to be. You will come 
soon, my dear, very soon now, — won't you?" 

The boy smiled faintly — so very, very faintly 
— and put his hand upon his friend's gray head. 
He moved his lips, too, but no voice came from 
them; no, not a sound. 

In the silence that ensued, the hum of distant 
voices, borne upon the evening air, came floating 
through the open window. ^^ What's that?" said 
the sick child, opening his eyes. 

"The boys at play upon the green." 

He took a handkerchief from his pillow, and 
tried to wave it above his head. But the feeble 
arm dropped powerless down. 

"Please wave it at the window," was the 
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faint reply. ^^ Tie it to the lattice. Some of them 
may see it there. Perhaps they'll think of me, 
and look this way." 

He raised his head, and glanced from the 
fluttering signal ^to his idle bat, that lay with 
slate and book and other boyish property, upon a 
table in the room. And then he laid him softly 
down once more, and asked if the little girl were 
there, for he could not see her. 

She stepped forward, and pressed the passive 
hand that lay upon the coverlet. The two old 
friends and companions — for such they were, 
though they were man and child — held each other 
in a long enbrace, and then the little scholar 
turned his face toward the wall and fell asleep. 

The poor school-master sat in the same 

place, holding the small cold hand in his, and 

chafing it. It was but the hand of a dead child. 

He felt that; and yet he chafed it still, and could 

xot lay it down. 
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LITTLE NELL AND THE OLD MAN 

FIND A HOME. 

And now Little Nell and the old man were 
to move on again. All night long her dreams 
had been of the little scholar — now among the 
angels and smiling happily. 

School had begun again. In the darkened 
room the din of yesterday was going on again ; 
a little sobered and softened down, perhaps, but 
only a very little, if at all. The school-master rose 
from his desk and walked with them to the gate. 

It was with trembling and reluctant hand that 
the- child held out to him a little money ; faltering 
in her thanks as she thought how small the sum 
was, and blushing as she offered it. But he bade 
her put it up, and, stooping to kiss her cheek, 
turned back into his house. 

They had not gone half-a-dozen paces when 
he was at the door again; the old man retraced 
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his steps to shake hands, and the child did the 
same. 

^'Good fortune and happiness go with you!" 
said the poor school-master. " I am quite a solitary 
man now. If you ever pass this way again, youHl 
not forget the little village school." 

"We shall never forget it," sir, rejoined Nell; 
"nor shall we ever forget to be grateful for your 
kindness to us." 

"I have heard such words from the lips of 
children very often," said the school-master, shaking 
his head, and smiling thoughtfully, " but they 
were soon forgotten. I had attached one young 
friend to me, the better friend for being young — 
but that's over — God bless you I " 

They bade him farewell very many times, and 
turned away, walking slowly and often looking 
back, until they could see him no more. At length 
they had left the village far behind, and even lost 
jsight of the smoke among the trees. They trudged 
onward now at a quicker pace, r'^solving to keep 
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the main road, and go wherever it might lead 
them. 

The afternoon had worn away into a beauti- 
ful evening, when they arrived at a point where 
the road made a sharp turn and struck across a 
common. On the border of the common, and 
close to the hed^e which divided it from the cul- 
tivated fields, a caravan was drawn up to rest ; 
upon which, by reason of its situation, they came 
so suddenly that they could, not have avoided it 
if they would. 

It was not a shabby, dingy, dusty cart, but 
a smart little house upon wheels, with white dimity 
curtains 'festooning the windows, and window- 
shutters of green picked out with panels of a 
staring red, in which happily-contrasted colors the 
whole concern shone brilliant. IS^either was it a 
poor caravan drawn by a single donkey or emaci- 
ated horse, for a pair of horses in pretty good 
condition were released from the shafts and grazing 
on the frowzy grass. Neither was it a gipsy cara- 
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van, foi^ ^t the open door (graced with a bright 
brass, knocker) sat a Christian lady, stout and 
comfortable to look upon, who wore a large bonnet 
trembling with bows. And that it was not an 
unprovided or destitute caravan was clear from 
the lady^s occupation, which was the very pleasant 
and refreshing one of taking tea. The tea-things, 
including a cold knuckle of ham, were set forth 
upon a drum, covered with a white napkin; and 
there, as if at the most convenient round-table in 
all the world, sat this roving lady, taking her tea 
and eiijoying the prospect. 

It happened that at that moment the lady of 
the caravan had her cup (which, that every thing 
about her might be of a stout and comfortable 
kind, was a breakfast cup) to her .lips, and that 
having her eyes lifted to the sky in her enjoyment 
of the full flavor of tea, it happened that, being 
thus agreeably engaged, she did not see the 
travelers when they first came up. It was not 
until she was in the act of setting down the cup, 
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aiid drawing a long breath after the exertion of 
causing its contents to disappear, that the lady 
of the caravan beheld an old man and a young 
child walking slowly by, and glancing at hei 
proceedings with eyes of modest but hungry 
admiration. 

As the stout lady seemed kindly disposed, 
Kell ventured to inquire how far it was to the 
next town. ^^ Eight miles off," was the reply. 

This discouraging information a little dashed 
the child, who could* scarcely repress a tear as she 
glanced along the darkening road. Her grandfather 
made no complaint, but he sighed heavily as he 
leaned upon his staff, and vainly tried to pierce 
the dusty distance. 

The lady of the caravan was in the act of ' 
gathering her tea equipage together preparatory 
to clearing the table, but, noting the child's 
anxious manner, she hesitated and stopped. The 
child courtesied, thanked her for her information, 
and, giving her hand to the old man, had already 
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got some fifty yards or so away, when the lady 
of the caravan called to her to return. 

« 

^^Come nearer, nearer still'' — said she, 
beckoning to her to ascend the steps. ^^Are you 
hungry, child?" 

^^'N^ot very, but we are tired, and it's — it is 
a long way — ^' 

^^Well, hungry or not, you had better have 
Some tea," rejoined her new acquaintance. ^^I 
suppose you are agreeable to that, old gentleman ?" 

The grandfather humbly pulled off his hat 
and thanked her. The lady of the caravan then 
bade him come up the steps likewise, but the 
drum proving an inconvenient table for two, they 
descended again, and sat upon the grass, where 
she handed down to them the tea-tray, the 
bread and butter, the knuckle of ham, and, in 
short, eveiy thing of which she had partaken 
herself. 

^^Set 'em out near the hind wheels, child — 
that's the Lest place," said their friend, super- 
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intending the arrangements from above. ^^ ISTow 
hand up the tea-pot for a little more hot water, 
and a pinch of fresh tea, and then both of you 
eat and drink as much as you can, and don't 
spare any thing; that's all I ask of you." 

They might perhaps have carried out the 
lady's wish, if it had been less freely expressed, 
or even if it had not been expressed at all. But as 
this direction relieved them from any shadow of 
delicacy or uneasiness, they made a hearty meal 
and enjoyed it to the utmost. 

While they were thus engaged, the lady of 
the caravan alighted on the earth, and with her 
hands clasped behind her, and her large bonnet 
trembling excessively, walked up and down in a 
measured tread and very stately manner, sui^veying 
the caravan from time to time with an air of calm 
delight, and deriving particular gratification from 
the red panels and the brass knocker. When she 
had taken this gentle exercise for some time, she 
Bat down upon the steps and called, " George I " 
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whereupon a man in a carter's frock, who had 
•been so shrouded in a hedge up to this time as to 
see every thing that passed without being seen 
himself, parted the twigs that concealed him, and 
appeared in a sitting attitude, supporting on his 
legs a bating-dish, and a half-gallon stone bottle, 
and bearing in his right hand a knife, and in his 
left a fork. 

^^ Yes, missus " — said George. 

^^IIow did you find the cpld pie George ?'' 

^^ It warn't amiss, mum." 

The lady of the caravan looked on apj^rovingly 
for some time, and then said: 

^^ Have you nearly finished?" 

^^Wery nigh, mum." 

^^I hope I haven't hurried you, George," «aid 
his mistress, who appeared to have a great sympa- 
thy with his late pursuit. 

"If you have," returned tjje follower, *'we 
must make up for it liext time, that's all." 

"We are not a heavy load, George." 
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** That's always what the ladies say,'' replied 
the man, looking a long way round, as if he 
were appealing to Nature in general against 
such nionstrous propositions. 

"Would these two travelers make much dif-. 
ference to the horses, if we took them with us?" 
asked his mistress, offering no reply to the 
philosophical inquiry, and pointing to Nell and 
the old man, who were painfully preparing to 
resume their journey on foot. 

"They'd make a difference in course," said 
George, doggedly. 

"Would they make much difference?" re- 
peated his mistress. "They can't be very heavy." 

" The weight o' the pair, mum," said George, 
eyeing them with the look of a man who was 
calculating within half an ounce or so, "would 
be a trifle under that of Oliver Cromwell." 

Nell was very much surprised that the man 
should be so* accurately acquainted with the 
weight of one whom she had read of in books, 
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but speedily forgot the subject in the joy of 
hearing that they were to go forward in the 
caravan, for which she thanked its lady with' 
unaffected earnestness. She helped, with great 
readiness and alacrity, to put away the tea- 
things and other matters that were lying about, 
and, the horses being by that time harnessed, 
mounted into the vehicle, followed by her delighted 
grandfather. Their patroness then shut the door 
and sat herself down by her drum at an open 
window; and, the steps being struck by George 
and stowed under the carriage, away they went, 
with a great noise of flapping and creaking and 
straining, and the bright brass knocker, which 
nobody ever knocked at, knocking one perpetual 
double knock of its own accord as they jolted 
heavily along. 

When they had traveled slowly forward for 
some short distance, Nell ventured to steal a 
look round the caravan and observe it more 
closely. One half of it was carpeted, and so 
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pailitioned off at the further end as to aeeom- 
modate a sleeping-place, constructed after the . 
fashion of a berth on board ship, which was 
shaded, like the little windows, with fair white 
curtains, and looked comfortable enough. The 
other half served for a kitchen, and was fitted up 
with a stove whose small chimney passed through 
the roof. It held also a closet or larder, several 
chests, a great pitcher of water, and a few cooking 
utensils and articles of crockery. 

The lady of the caravan sat at one window, 
little Kell and her grandfather sat at the. other. 
At first the two travelers spoke little, and only 
in whispers, but as they grew more familiar with 
the place they ventured to converse with greater 
freedom, and talked about the country through 
which they were passing, and the different ob- 
jects that presented themselves, until the old 
man fell asleep, which the lady of the caravan 
observing, invited ISTell to come and sit beside 
her. 
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^^Well, child,'' she said, ^^ how do you like this 
way of traveling?" 

Nell replied that she thought it was very 
pleasant indeed, to which the lady assented. 

^^ That's the happiness of you young people," 
she cotitinued. ^^ You don't know what it is to be 
low in your feelings. You always have your 
appetites too, and what a comfort that is." 

Nell thought that she could sometimes dis- 
pense with her own appetite very conveniently; ♦ 
and thought, moreover, that there was nothing either 
in the lady's personal appearance or in her manner 
of 'taking tea, to lead to the conclusion that her 
natural relish for meat and drink had at all failed 
her. She silently assented, however, as in duty 
bound, to what the lady had said, and waited 
until she should speak again. 

Instead of speaking, however, she sat looking 
at the child for a long time in silence, and then 
getting up, brought out from a corner a large 
roll of canvas about a yard in width, which she 
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laid upon the floor and spread open with her foot 
until it nearly reached from one end of the cara- 
van to the other. 

^^ There, child," she said, ^^read that.'' 

Nell walked down it, and read aloud, in 
enormous black letters, the inscription, ^^ Jarley's 
Wax-work." 

^^Read it again," said the lady complacently. 

" Jarley's Wax-work," repeated Nell. 

'^ That's me," said the lady. ^^I am Mrs. 
Jarley." 

Giving the child an encouraging look, in- 
tended to reassure her, and let her know that, 
although she stood in the presence of the 

• 

original Jarley, she must not allow herself to be 
utterly overwhelmed and borne down, the lady of 
the caravan unfolded another scroll, whereon 
was the inscription ^^One hundred figures the 
full size of life;" and then another scroll, on 
which was written, ^^ The only stupendous col- 
lection of real wax- work in the world ; " and then 
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several smaller scrolls, with such inscriptions as 
^^Now exhibiting within" — ^^The genuine and 
only Jarley " — ^^ Jarley's unrivalled collection " — 
^^Jarley is the delight of the IS'obility and 
Gentry " — ^'- The Royal Family are the patrons 
of Jarley." When she had exhibited these to the 
astonished child,' she brought forth specimens of 
handbills, some of which were couched in the 
form of parodies on popular melodies, as 

If I know'd a donkey wot wouldn't go 

To see Mrs. Jarley's wax-work show, 

Do you think I'd acknowledge him? 

Oh no, no! 

Then run to Jaf ley's — 

" I never saw any wax-work, ma'am," said 
mil. ^^ Is it funnier than Punch ? " 

^^ Funnier!" said Mrs. Jarley, in a shrill voice. 
^^It is not funny at all." 

^^Oh!" said Kell, with all possible humility. 

^^ It isn't funny at all," repeated Mrs. Jarley. 
*^It's calm and — what's that word again — critical? 
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— no — classical, that's it — it's calm and classical. 
Ko low beatings and knockings about, no jokings 
and squeakings like your precious Punches, but 
always the same, with a constantly unchanging 
air of coldness and gentility; and so like life, that 
if wax-work only spoke and walked about, you'd 
hardly know the difference. I won't go so far as 
to say that, as it is, I've seen wax-work quite like 
life, but I've certainly seen some life that was 
exactly like wax-work." 

^^Is it -here, ma'am?" asked I^ell, whose curi- 
osity was awakened by this description. 

"Is what here, child?" 

"The wax-work, ma'am." 

"Why, bless you, child, what are you think- 
ing of? How could such a collection be here, 
where you see everything except the inside of one 
little cupboard and a few boxes? It's gone on in 
the other cars to the assembly-rooms, and there 
it'll be exhibited the day after to-morrow. You 
are going to the same town, and you'll see it, I dare 
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say. It's natural to expect that you'll see it, and 
Fve no doubt you will." 

^^ I shall not be in the town, I think, ma'am," 
said the child. 

^^ Not there \ " cried Mrs. Jarley. ^^ Then where 
will you be?" 

^^ I — I — don't quite know. I am not certain." 

^^ You don't mean to say that you're traveling 
about the country without knowing where you're 
going to?" said the lady of the caravan. ^^What 
curious people you are! What line are you in?" 

^^We are poor people, ma'am, and are only 
wandering about. We have nothing to do; I 
wish we had." 

^^You amaze me more and more," said Mrs. 
Jarley, after remaining for some time as mute as 
one of her own figures. ^^Why, what do you 
call yourselves? IsTot beggars?" 

"Indeed, ma'am, I don't know what else we 
are," returned the child. 

" Lord bless me," said the lady of the caravan. 
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^I never heard of such a thing. Who'd have 
thought it!" 

She remained so long silent after this excla- 
mation, that Nell feared she felt her having 
been induced to bestow her protection and conver- 
sation upon one so poor to be an outrage upon 
her dignity that nothing could repair. This per- 
suasion was rather confirmed than otherwise by 
the tone in which she at length broke silence and 
said, "And yet you can read. And write too, I 
shouldn't wonder?" 

" Yes ma'am," said the child, fearful of giving 
new offense by the confession. 

"Well, and what a thing that is," retm^ned 
Mrs. Jarley. "J can't!" 

At length the lady of the caravan shook 
off her fit of meditation, and. summoning the 
driver to come under the window at which she 
was seated, held a long ^ conversation with him 
in a low tone of voice, as if she were asking 
his advice on an important point, and discussing 
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the pro's and con's of some very weighty matter. 
This conference at length concluded, she drew 
in her head again, and beckoned ]S^ell to approach. 

^^And the old gentleman, too," said Mrs. 
Jarley; ^^for I want to have a word with him. 
Do you want a good situation for your grand- 
daughter, master? If you do I can put her in the 
way of getting one. What do you say?" 

^^I can't leave her," answered the old man. 
^^We can't separate. What would become of me 
without her?" 

^^ I should have thought you were old enough to 
take care of yourself, if ever you will be," retorted 
Mrs. Jarley, sharply. 

^^But he never will be," said the child, in 
an earnest whisper. " I fear he will never be 
again. Pray do not speak harshly to him. We 
are very thankful to you," she added, aloud: 
*^but neither of us could part from the other 
if all the wealth of the world were halved 
between us.'* 
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Mrs. Jarley was a little disconcerted by this 
reception of her proposal. After an awkward 
pause, she thrust her head out of the window 
again and had another conference with the driver 
upon some point on which they did not seem 
to agree quite so readily as on their former 
topic of discussion; but they concluded at last, 
and she addressed the grandfather again. 

^^ If you're really disposed to employ yourself," 
said Mrs. Jarley, ^^ there would be plenty for you 
to do in the way of helping to dust the figures, 
and take the cheeks, and so forth. What I want 
your granddaughter for, is to point 'em out to the 
company; they would soon be learned, and she 
has a way with her that people wouldn't think 
unpleasant. It's not a common offer, bear in mind," 
said the lady, rising into the tone and manner in 
which she was accustomed to address her 
audiences; "it's Jarley's wax- work, remember. 
The duty's very light and genteel, the company 
particularly select, the exhibition takes place in 
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assembly-rooms, town-halls, large rooms at inns, or 
auction galleries." 

Mrs. Jarley next remarked that with reference 
to salary she could pledge herself to no sum until 
she had tested ^tfell's abilities, and narrowly watched 
her in the performance of her duties. But board 
and lodging, both for her and her grandfather she 
bound herself to provide; the board should always 
be good in quality, and in quantity plentiful, 

I^ell and her grandfather consulted together, 
and while they were so engaged, Mrs. Jarley, with 
her hands behind her, walked up and down the 
caravan with uncommon dignity and self-esteem. 

"]N"ow, child?" cried Mrs. Jarley, coming to 
a halt as Nell turned toward her. 

"We are very much obliged to you, ma'am," 
said Nell, "and thankfully accept your offer." 

"And you^l never be sorry for it," returned 
Mrs. Jarley. "I'm pretty sure of that. So as 
that's all settled, let us have a bit of supper before 
going to bed." 
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THE OLD TAVERN. 

Sleep hung upon the eyelids of the child so 
long the next morning, that, when she awoke, Mrs. 
Jarley was ah-eady decorated with her large bon- 
net, and actively engaged in preparing breakfast. 
She received Nell's apology for being so late with 
perfect good-humor, and said that she should not 
have roused her if she had slept on until noon. 

^^ Because it does you good," said the lady of 
the caravan, ^^when you're tired, to sleep as long 
as ever you can, and get the fatigue quite off; 
and that's another blessing of your time of life — 
you can sleep so very sound." 

^^Have you had a bad night, ma'am?" asked 
Nell. 

^^I seldom have any thing else, child," replied 
Mrs. Jarley, with the air of a martyr. " I some- 
times wonder how I bear it." 

Remembering the snores which had proceeded 
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from that cleft in which the proprietress of the 
wax-work passed the night, Nell rather thought 
she must have been dreaming of lying awake. 
However, she expressed herself very sorry to hear 
such a dismal account of her state of health, and 
shortly afterward sat down with her grandfather 
and Mrs. Jarley to breakfast. The meal finished, 
Nell assisted to wash the cups and saucers and 
put them in their proper places, and these 
household duties performed, Mrs. Jarley arrayed 
herself in an exceedingly bright shawl for the 
purpose of making a progress through the streets 

w 

of the town. 

" The wagon will come on to bring the boxes,'' 
said Mrs. Jarley, " and you had better come in it, 
child. I am obliged to walk, very much against 
my will; but the people expect it of me, and 
public characters can't be their own masters and 
mistresses in such matters as these. How do I 
look, child?" 

Nell returned a satisfactory reply, and Mrs, 
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Jarley, after sticking a great many pins into various 
parts of her figure, and making several attempts 
to obtain a full view of her own back, was at 
last satisfied with her appearance, and went forth 
majestically. 

Rumbling along with unwonted noise, the 
wagon stopped at last at the place of exhibition, 
where ^ell dismounted amidst an admiring group 
of children, who evidently supposed her to be an 
important item of the curiosities, and were fully 
impi^essed with the belief that her grandfather 
was a cunning device in wax. The chests were 
taken out with all convenient dispatch, and taken 
in to be unlocked by Mrs. Jarley, who, attended 
by George and another man in velveteen shorts 
and a drab hat, was waiting to dispose their 
contents (consisting of red festoons and other 
ornamental devices in upholstery work) to the 
best advantage in the decoration of the room. 

They all got to work without loss of time, 
and very busy they were. As the stupendous 
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collection were yet concealed by cloths, lest the 
envious dust should injure their complexions, 
Kell bestirred herself to assist in the embellishment 
of the room. 

"When the festoons were all put up tastily as 
they might be, the stupendous collection was un- 
covered, and there were displayed, on a raised 
platform some two feet from the floor, running 
round the room and parted from the rude public 
by a crimson rope breast high, divers sprightly 
efiigies of celebrated characters, singly and in 
groups, clad in glittering dresses of various climes 
and times, and standing more or less unsteadily 
upon their legs, with their eyes very wide open, 
and their nostrils very much inflated, and the 
muscles of their legs and arms very strongly 
developed, and all their countenances expressing 
great surprise. All the gentlemen were very 
pigeon-breasted and very blue about the beards; 
and all the ladies were miraculous figures; and 
all the ladies and all the gentlemen were looking 
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intensely nowhere, and staring with extraordinary 
earnestness at nothing. 

"When I^ell had exhausted her first raptures 
at this glorious sight, Mrs. Jarley ordered the 
room to be cleared of all but herself and the 
child, and, sitting herself down in an arm-chair 
in the center, formally invested l^cU with a 
willow wand, long used by herself for pointing 
out the characters, and was at great pains to 
instruct her in her duty. 

"That," said Mrs. Jarley, in her exhibition 
tone, as Nell touched a figure at the beginning 
of the platform, " is an unfortunate Maid of Honor 
in the iime of Queen Elizabeth, who died from 
pricking her finger in consequence of working 
upon a Sunday. Observe the blood which is 
trickling from her finger; also the gold-eyed 
needle of the period, with which she is at work." 

All this ^tfell repeated twice or thrice — 
pointing to the fijiger and the needle at the 
right times; and then passed on to the next. 
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^^ That, ladies and gentlemen," said Mrs. Jarley, 
'Ms Jasper Packlemerton, of atrocious memory, 
ivho courted and married fourteen wives,* and 
destroyed them all, by tickling the soles of their 
feet when they were sleeping in the consciousness 
of innocence and virtue. On being brought to 
the scaffold and asked if he was sorry for what 
he had done, he replied yes, he was sorry for 
having let 'em off so easy, and hoped all Christian 
husbands would pardon him the offense. Let this 
be a warning to all young ladies to be particular 
in the character of the gentlemen of their choice. 
Observe that his fingers arc curled as if in the 
act of tickling, and that his face i« I'cpresented 
with a wink, as he appeared when committing his 
barbarous murders." 

When l^eW knew all about Mr. Packlemerton, 
and could say it without faltering, Mrs. Jarley 
passed on to the fat man, and then to the thin 
man, the tall man, the short man, the old lady who 
died of dancing at a hundred and thirty-two, the 
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wild boy of the woods, the woman who poisoned 
fourteen families with pickled wahiiits, and other 
historical characters and interesting but misguided 
individuals. And so well did lfe\] profit . by her 
instructions, and so apt was she to remember them, 
that by the time they had been shut up together 
for a couple of hours, she was in full possession 
of the history of the whole establishment, and 
perfectly competent to the enlightenment of 
visitors. 

Mrs. Jarley was not slow to express her ad- 
miration of this happy result, and carried her 
young friend and pupil to inspect the remaining 
arrangements within doors, by virtue of whieli 
the passage had been already converted into a 
groye of green baize hung with the inscriptions 
she had already seen and a highly ornamented 
table placed at the upper end for Mrs. Jarlej 
herself, at which she was to preside and take the 
money, in comj^any with his Majesty King George 
the Third, Mr. Grimaldi a« clown, Mary Queen 
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of Scots, and an anonymous gentleman of the 
Quaker persuasion. 

The preparations without doors had not 
been neglected • either ; and a brigand with the 
blackest possible head of hair, and the clearest 
possible complexion, was at that moment going 
round the town in a cart, consulting the miniature 
of a lady. 

Unquestionably Mrs. Jarley had an inventive 
genius. In the midst of the various devices for 
attracting visitors to the exhibition, little Nell 
was not forgotten. The light cart in which the 
brigand usually made his perambulations being 
gayly dressed with flags and streamers, and the 
brigand placed therein, contemplating the miniature 
of his beloved as usual, ]N"ell was accommodated 
with a seat beside him, decorated with artificial 
flowers, and in this state and ceremony rode slowly 
through the town every morning, dispersing hand- 
bills from a basket, to the sound of drum and 
trumpet. The beauty of the child, coupled with 
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her gentle and timid bearing, produced quite a 
sensation in the little country place. The brigand, 
heretofore a source of exclusive interest in the 
streets, became a mere secondary consideration, 
and to be important only as a part of the show of 
which she was the chief attraction. 

This desirable impression was not lost on Mrs. 
Jarley, who, lest Nell should become too cheap, 
soon sent the brigand out alone again, and kept 
her in the exhibition room, where she described 
the figures every half-hour to the great satisfaction 
of admiring audiences. 

Although her duties were sufficiently laborious, 
Nell found in the lady of the caravan a very kind 
and considerate person, who had not only a 
peculiar relish for being comfortable herself, but 
for making everybody about her comfortable also; 
which latter taste, it may be remarked, is even in 
persons who live in much finer places than caravans, 
a far more rare and uncommon one than the first, 
and is not by any means its necessary consequence. 
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As her popularity procured her various 
little fees from the visitors on which her patroness 
never demanded any toll, and as her grandfather 
too was well treated and useful, NeW had no 
cause of anxiety in connection with the wax- 
work beyond that which sprung from her recollection 
of Quilp, and her fears that he might return 
and one day suddenly encounter them. 

Quilp, indeed, was a perpetual nightmare to 
the child, who was constantly haunted by a vision 
of his ugly face and stunted figure. She slept, 
for their better security, in the room where the 
wax-work figures were, and she never retired to 
this place at night but she tortured herself — she 
could not help it — with imagining a resemblance, 
in some one or other of their death-like faces, to 
the dwai'f; and this fancy would sometimes so gain 
upon her that she would almost believe he had 
removed the figure and " stood within the clothes. 

Then there were so many of them with their 
great glassy eyes; and, as they stood one behind tli3 
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other all about her bed, they looked so like living 
creatures, and yet so unlike in their grim stillness 
and silence, that she had a kind of terror of them 
for their own sakes, and would often lie watching 
their dusky figures until she was obliged to rise 
and light a candle, or go and sit at the open 
window and feel a companionship in the bright 
stars. 

At these times she would recall the old 
house and the window at which she used to sit 
alone; and then she would think of poor Kit and 
all his kindness, until the tears came into her 
eyes, and she would weep and smile together. 

Often and anxiously at this silent hour, her 
thoughts reverted to her grandfather, and she 
would wonder how much he remembered of their 
former life, and whether he was ever really mind- 
ful of the change in their condition and of their 
late helplessness and destitution. When they were 
wandering about, she seldom thought of this, but 
jiow she could not help considering what would 
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become of them if he fell sick, or her own 
strength were to fail her. He was very patient 
and willing', happy to execute any little task, and 
glad to be of use; but he was in the same listless 
state, with no prospect of improvement — a mere 
child -^ a poor, thoughtless, vacant creature — a 
harmless, fond old man, susceptible of tender love 
and regard for her, and of pleasant and painful 
impressions, but alive to nothing more. . 

It made her very sad to know this was so — * 
so sad that sometimes when he sat idly by, 
smiling and nodding to her when she looked 
round, or when he caressed some little child, 
and carried it to and fro, as he was fond of doing 
by the hour together, perplexed by its simple 
questions, yet patient under his own infirmity, and 
seeming almost conscious of it too, and humbled 
even before the mind of an infant — so sad it made 
her to see him thus, that she would burst into tears 
and, withdrawing into some secret places fall down 
upon her knees and pray that he might be restored. 
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But the bitterness of her grief was not in 
beholding him in this condition, when he was 
at least content and tranquil, nor in her solitary 
meditations on his altered state, though these 
were trials for a young heart. Cause for deeper 
and heavier sorrow was yet to come. 

One evening, a holiday night with them, ^ell 
and her grandfather went out to walk. They had 
been rather closely confined for some days, and 
the weather being warm, they strolled a long 
distance. Clear of the town, they took a foot- 
path which struck through some pleasant fields, 
judging that it would terminate in the road they 
quitted and enable them to return that way. It 
made, however, a much wider circuit than they 
had supposed, and thus they were tempted onward 
until sunset, when they reached the track of which 
they were in search, and stopped to rest. 

It had been gradually getting overcast, and 
now the sky was dark and lowering, save where 
the glory of the departing sun piled up masses of 
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gold and burning fire, decaying embers of which 
gleamed here and there through the black veil, 
and shone redly down upon the earth. The wind 
began to moan in hollow murmurs as the sun 
went down, carrying glad day elsewhere; and a 
train of dull clouds coming up against it, menaced 
thunder and lightning. Large drops of rain soon 
began to fall, and, as the storm-clouds came sail- 
ing onward, others supplied the void they left 
behind, and spread over all the sky. Then was 
heard the low rumbling of distant thunder, then 
the hghtning quivered, and then the darkness o( 
an hour seemed to have gathered in an instant. 

Fearful of taking shelter beneath a tree or 
hedge, the old man and the child hurried along 
the high-road, hoping to find some house in which 
they could seek a refuge from the storm, which 
had now burst forth in earnest, and every moment * 
increased in violence. Drenched with the pelting 
rain, confused by the deafening thunder, and 
bewildered by the glare of the forked lightning, 
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they would have passed a soUtary house without 
being aware of its vicinity, had not a man, who 
was standing at the door, called lustily to them 
to enter. 

^^Your ears ought to be better than other 
folk's at any rate, if you make so little chance 
of being struck blind," he said, retreating from 
the door and shading his eyes with his hands 
as the jagged lightning came again. ^"^What 
were you going past for, eh? "he added, as he 
closed the door and led the way to a room behind. 

^^ We didn't see the house, sir, till we heard 
you calling," Nell replied. 

^^ No wonder," said the man, ^^ with this light- 
ning in one's eyes, by-the-by. You had better 
stand by the fire here, and dry yourselves a bit. 
You can call for what you like, if you want 
anything. If you don't want anything you are 
not obliged to give an order. Don't be afraid of 
that. This is a public-house, that's all. The Yaliant 
Soldier is pretty w^ell known hereabout." 
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*^ Is this house called the Valiant Soldier, sir? " 
asked Nell. 

^^ I thought everybody knew that," replied the 
landlord. ^^ Where have you come from, if you 
don't know the Yaliant Soldier as well as the 
church catechism? This is the Yaliant Soldier, by 
James Groves — Jem Groves — honest Jem Groves, 
as is a man of unblemished moral character, and 
has a good dry, skittle-ground. If any man has 
got anything to say again Jem Groves, let him 
say it to Jem Groves.'' 

With these words, the speaker tapped himself 
on the waistcoat to intimate that he was the Jem 
Groves so highly eulogized. 

The night being warm, there was a large 
screen drawn across the room, for a barrier against 
the heat of the fire. 

^^Nell, they're — they're playing cards," whis- 
pered the old man, suddenly interested. ^^ Don't 
you hear them?" 

^^Look sharp with that candle," said a voice 
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from behind the screen; ^^it's as much as I can 
do to see the cards as it is. Game! Seven-and- 
ejix-pence, to me, old Isaac. Hand over." 

*^Do you hear, Nell, do you hear them?" 
whispered the old man again, with increased 
earnestness, as the money chinked upon the table. 

^^Do you hear what he says.?" whispered the 
old man. "Do you hear that, JS'ell?" 

The child saw with astonishment and alarm 
. that his whole appearance had undergone a com- 
plete change. His face was flushed and eager, 
his eyes were strained, his teeth set, his breath 
came short and thick, and the hand he laid upon 
her arm trembled so violently that she shook 
beneath its grasp. 

^^Bear witness," he muttered, looking upward, 
"that I always said it; that I knew it, dreamed 
of it, felt it was the truth, and that it must be so I 
What money have we, JS'ell? Come! I saw you 
with money yesterday. What money have wel 
Give it to me." 
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^^ No, no, let me keep it grandfather,'' said 
the frightened child. ^^ Let us go away from here. 
Do not mind the rain. Pray let us go.'' 

" Give it to me, I say," returned the old man, 
fiercely. " Hush, hush, don't cry, Nell. If I spoke 
sharply, dear, I didn't mean it. It's for thy good. 
I have wronged thee, Nell, but I will right thee 
yet; I will, indeed. Where is the money?" 

"Do not take it," said the child. "Pray do 
not take it, dear. For both our sakes, let me 
keep it, or let me throw it away — better let me 
throw it away, than you take it now. Let us go; 
do let us go I " 

" Give me the money," returned the old man, 
"I must have it. There — there — that's my dear 
Nell. I'll right thee one day, child, I'll right thee, 
never fear ! " 

She took from her pocket a little purse. He 
seized it with the same rapid impatience which 
had characterized his speech, and hastily made 
his way to the other side of the s^rq^u. It was 
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Injpossible to restrain him, and the trembling 
child followed close behind. 

The landlord placed a light upon the table. 
The speakers whom they had heard were two 
men, who had a pack of cards and some 
silver money between them, while upon the 
screen itself the -games they had played were 
scored in chalk. 

^' Now, old gentleman," said Isaac, looking 
round. "Do you know either of us? This side 
of the screen is private, sir." 

" No offense, I hope," returned the old man. 

"But sir, there is offense," said the other in- 
terrupting him, "when you intrude yourself upon 
a couple of gentlemen. 

"I had no intention to offend," said the 
old man, looking anxiously at the cards. "I 
thought that — " 

" But you had no right to think, sir," retorted 
the other. "What has a man at your time of 
life to do with thinking? " 
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^^Ilj'ow boy," said the stout man, raising his 
eyes from his cards for the first time, "can't 
you let him speak/' 

" Who knows," said he, with a cunning 
look, but the gentleman may have civilly meant 
to ask if he might have the honor to take a 
hand with us?" 

" I did mean it," cried the old man. " That is 
what I mean. That is what I want now." 

"I thought so," returned the same man. 
**Then who knows but the gentleman desired 
to play for money?" 

The old man replied by shaking the little 
purse in his eager hand, and then throwing it 
down upon the table, and gathering up the 
cards as a miser would clutch at gold. 

"Oh! That indeed—" said Isaac;" "if 
that's what the gentleman meant,* I beg the gentle- 
man's pardon. Is this the gentleman's little purse? 
A very pretty little purse. Rather a light purse," 
added Isaac, throwing it into the air and catching 
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it dexterously, ^^but enough to amuse a gentleman 
for half an hour or so." 

** We'll make a four-handed game of it, and 
take in Groves," said the stout man. "Come, 
Jemmy." 

The landlord, who conducted himself like one 
who was well used to such little parties, approached 
the table and. took his seat. The child, in a perfect 
agony, drew her grandfather aside, and . implored 
him, even then, to come away. 

"Come J and we may be so happy," said the 
child. 

"We will be happy," replied the old man, 
hastily. "Let me go Nell. The means of happi- 
ness are on the cards and the dice. We must 
rise from little winnings to great. There's little 
to be won here; but great will come in time. I 
shall but win back my own, and it's all for thee, 
<aj darling." 

" God help us ! " cried the child. " Oh ! what 
hard fortune brought us here?" 
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^^ Hush ! '' rejoined the old man, laying his 
hand upon her mouth, ^^ Fortune will not bear 
chiding. We must not reproach her, or she shuns 
us; I have found that out. Sit thee down, ^ell, 
sit thee down and look on. Be of good heart, it's 
all for thee — all — every penny. I don't tell them, 
no, no, or else they wouldn't play, dreading the 
chance that such a case must give me. Look at 
them. See what they are, and what thou art. 
Who doubts that we must win?" 

As he spoke he drew a chair to the table, and 
the other three closing round it at the same time, 
the game commenced. 

The child sat by, and watched its progress 
with a troubled mind. Regardless of the run of 
luck, and mindful only of the desperate passion 
which had its hold upon her grandfather, losses 
and gains were to her alike. Exulting in some 
brief triumph, or cast down by a defeat, there he 
sat so wild and restless, so feverishly and intensely 
anxious, so terribly eager, so ravenous for the 
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paltry stakes, that she could have almost better 
borne to. see hhn dead. And yet she was the 
innocent cause of all this torture, and he, gambling 
with such a savage thirst for gain as the most 
insatiable gambler never felt, had not one selfish 
thought. 

The storm had raged for full three hours; the 
lightning had grown fainter and less frequent; the 
thunder, from seeming to roll and break above 
their heads, had gradually died away into a deep, 
hoarse distance; and still the game went on, and 
still the anxious child was quite forgotten. 

At length the play came to an end, and Mr. 
Isaac List rose the only winner. JS'ell's little 
purse was exhausted; but although it lay empty 
by his side, and the other players had now 
risen from the table, the old man sat poring 
over the cards, dealing them as they had been 
dealt before, and turning up the different hands 
to see what each man would have held if they 
had still been playing. He was quite absorbed in 
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this occupation, when the child drew near and 
laid her hand upon his shoulder, telling him it was 
near midnight. 

^^ See the curse of poverty, Nell," he said, 
pointing to the packs he had spread out upon 
the table. ^^If I could have gone on a little 
longer, only a little longer, the luck would have 
turned on my side. Yes, it's as plain as the marks 
upon the cards. See here — and there — and 
here again." 

" Put them away," urged the child. ^^ Try 
to forget thenk" 

^^ Try to forget them ! " he rejoined, raising 
his haggard face to hers, and regarding her with 
an incredulous stare. ^^To forget them! How 
are we ever to grow rich if I forget them? " 

The child could only shake her head. 

^^No, no, !N"ell," said the old man, patting 
her. cheek; ^^they must not be forgotten. We 
must make amends for this as soon as we can. 
Patience — patience, and we'll right thee yet, I 
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promise thee. Lose to-day, win to-morrow. And 
nothing can be won without anxiety and care — 
nothing. Come, I am ready." 

^^Do you know what the time is?" said Mr, 
Groves, who was smoking with his friends. 
"Past twelve o'clock — " 

— " And a rainy night," added the stout man. 

^^It's very late," said the uneasy child. "I 
wish we had gone before. What will they think 
of us! It will be two o'clock by the time we 
get back. What would it cost, sir, if we stopped 
here ? " 

^^Two good beds, one and sixpence: supper 
and beer, one shilling; total, two shillings and 
sixpence," replied the Valiant Soldier. 

!N^ow Nell had still the piece of gold sewn in 
her dress: and when she came to consider the 
lateness of the hour, and the habits of Mrs. Jarley, 
and when she reflected, on the other hand, that if 
they remained where they were, and rose early in 
the morning, they might get back before she awoke. 
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and could plead the violence of the storm, by 
which they had been overtaken, as a good apology 
for their absence — she decided, after a great deal 
of hesitation, to remain. She therefore took her 
grandfather aside, and telling him that she had 
still enough left to defray the cost of their lodging, 
proposed that they should stay there for the night. 

" If I had had but that money before — if I 
had only known of it a few minutes ago!" 
muttered the old man. 

"We decide to stop here, if you please," said 
Nell turning hastily to the landlord. 

" I think that's prudent," returned Mr. Groves. 
"You shall have your suppers directly." 

Accordingly, he brought in the bread and 
cheese and bade his guests make themselves at home. 

As they would leave the house very early in 
the morning, the child was anxious to pay for 
their entertainment before they retired to bed. 
But as she felt the necessity of concealing her 
little hoard from her grandfather, and had to 
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change the piece of gold, she took it secretly 
from its place of conceahiient, and embraced an 
opportunity of following the landlord when he 
went out of the room, and tendered it to hin^ 
in the little bar. 

^^ Will you give me the change here, if you 
please?'^ said the child. 

Mr. James Groves was evidently surprised, 
and looked at the child and the money again, as 
though he had a mind to inquire how she came 
by it. He counted out the change, and gave it 
to her. The child was returning to the room 
where they had passed the evening when she 
fancied she saw a figure just gliding in at the 
door. There was nothing but a long dark pas- 
sage between this door and the place where she 
had changed the money, and being very certain 
that no person had passed in or out while she 
stood there, the thought struck her that she had 
been watched. 

But by whom? When she re-entered th€ 
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room^ she found its inmates exactly as she had 
left them. There sat her grandfather, looking 
intently at the winner with a kind of hungry 
admiration, and hanging upon his words as if 
he were some superior being. She was puzzled 
for a moment, and looked round to see if any 
one else were there. Xo. Then she asked her 
grandfather in a whisper whether anybody had left 
the room while she was absent. ^^Xo," he said, 
*^ nobody.'' 

It must have been her fancy then; and yet 
it was strange that she should have imagined 
this figure so veiy distinctly. She was still won- 
dering and thinking of it, when a girl came to 
light her to bed. 

The old man took leave of the company at 
the same time, and they went up stairs together. 
It was a great, rambling house, with dull corridors 
and wide staircases, which the flaring candles 
8oomod to make more gloomy. She left her 
grandfuthor in his chamber, and followed her 
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guide to another, which was at the end of the 
passage. 

The child did not feel comfortable when she 
was left alone. She could not help thinking of 
the figure stealing through the passage down 
stairs; and what the girl had said did not tend 
to reassure her. The men were very ill-looking. 
They might get their living by robbing and 
murdering travelers. Who could tell? 

At last sleep gradually stole upon her — a 
broken, fitful sleep, troubled by dreams of falling 
from high towers, and waking with a start and in 
great terror. A deeper slumber followed this — 
and then — What! That figure in the room! 

A figure was there. Yes, she had drawn up 
the blind to admit the light when it should be 
dawn, and there, between the foot of the bed 
and the dark casement, it crouched and slimk 
along, groping its way with noiseless hands, and 
stealing round the bed. She had no voice to cry 
for help, no power to move, but lay still, watching it. 
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On it came — on, silently and stealthily, to 
the bed's head. The breath so near her pillow, 
that she shi-unk back into it, lest those wandering 
hands should light upon her face. Back again it 
stole to the window — then turned its head 
toward her. 

The dark form was a mere blot upon the 
lighter darkness of the room, but she saw the 
turning of the head, and felt and knew how 
the eyes looked and the ears listened. There it 
remained, motionless as she. At length, still keep- 
ing the face toward her, it busied its hands in 
something, and she heard the chink of money. 

Then it came on again, silent and stealthy 
as before, and replacing the garments it had 
taken from the bedside, dropped upon its hands 
and knees, and crawled away. How slowly it 
seemed to move, now that she could hear but 
not see it, creeping along the floor! It reached 
the door at last and stood upon its feet. The steps 
creaked beneath its noiseless tread, and it was gone. 
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The first impulse of the child was to fly f/oir 
the terror of being by herself in that room — to 
have somebody by — not to be alone — and then 
her power of speech would be restored. With no 
consciousness of having moved, she gained the 
door. 

There was the dreadful shadow, pausing at the 
bottom of the steps. 

She could not pass it; she might have done 
so, perhaps, in the darkness without being seized 
but her blood curdled at the thought. The figure 
stood quite still, and so did she; not boldly, but 
of necessity; for going back into the room was 
hardly less terrible than going on. 

^The rain beat fast* and furiously without, 
and ran down in splashing streams from the 
thatched roof. Some summer insect, with no 
escape into the air, flew blindly to and fro, 
beating its body against the walls and ceiling,^ 
and filling the silent place with murmurs. The 
figure moved again. The child involuntary did 
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the same. Once in her grandfather's room, she 
would be safe. 

It crept along the passage until it came to the 
very door she longed so ardently to reach. It 
went in. The door was left partly open, and she 
staggered forward and looked in. 

What sight was it that met her view I 
The bed had not been lain on, but smooth 
and empty. And at a table sat the old man 
himself; the only living creature there; his white 
face pinched and sharpened by the gi'eediness 
which made his eyes unnaturally bright — counting 
the money of which his hands had robbed her. 
With steps more faltering and unsteady than those 
with which she had approached the room^ the 
child withdrew from the door, and groped her 
way back to her own chamber. The gi^ay-headed 
old man gliding like a ghost into lier room and 
acting the thief while he supposed her fast asleep, 
then bearing off his prize and hanging over it 
with the ghastly exultation she had witnessed, 
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was worse — and far-more dreadful, for the moment, 
to reflect upon — than anything her wildest fancy 
could have suggested. She sat and listened. 
Hark! A footstep on the stairs, and now the 
door was slowly opening. 

The feeling which beset the child was one of 
dim, uncertain horror. She had no fear of the 
dear old grandfather, in whose love for her this 
disease of the brain had been engendered; but the 
man she had seen that night, wrapped in the 
game of chance, lurking in her room, and counting 
the money by the glimmering light, seemed like 
another creature in his shape, a monstrous distor- 
tion of his image, a something to recoil from, and 
be the more afraid of, because it bore a likeness 
to him, and kept close about her, as he did. She 
could scarcely connect her own affectionate com- 
panion, save by his loss, with this old man, so 
like yet so unlike him. She had wept to see him 
dull and quiet. How much greater cause she had 
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The child sat watching and thinking of these 
things, until the phantom in her mind so increased in 
gloom and terror, that she felt it would be a 
relief to hear the old man's voice, or, if he 
were asleep, even to see him, and banish some 
of the fears that clustered round his image. 
She stole down the stairs and , passage again. 
The door was still ajar as she had left it, and 
the candle burning as before. 

She had her own candle in her hand, pre- 
pared to say, if he were waking, that she was 

uneasy and could not rest, and had come to see 
if his were still alight. Looking into the room, she 
saw him lying calmly on his bed, and so took 
courage to enter. 

Fast asleep. l^o passion in the face, no 
avarice, no anxiety, no wild desire; all gentle, 
tranquil, and at peace. This was not the gambler, 
or the shadow in her room; this was not even the 
worn and jaded man whose face had so often met 
her own in the gray morning light: this was 
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her dear old friend, her good, kind grandfather. 

She had no fear as she looked upon his slum- 
bering features, but she had a deep and weighty 
sorrow, and it found its relief in tears. 

^^ God bless him ! " said the child, stooping 
softly to kiss his placid cheek. ^^ I see too well 
now that they would indeed part us if they found 
us out, and shut him up from the light of the 
sun and sky. He has only me to help him. 
God bless us both ! " 

Lighting her candle, she retreated as silently 
as she had come, and gaining her own room once 
more, sat up during the remainder of that long, 
long, miserable night. 

At last day turned ner waning candle pale, 
and she fell asleep. She was quickly roused by 
the girl who had shown her up to bedj and, 
as soon ^as she was dressed, prepared to go 
down to her grandfather. But first she searched 
her pocket and found that her money was all 
^>ne — not a sixpence remained. 
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The old man was ready, and in a few seconds 
they were on their road. The child thought he 
rather avoided her eye, and appeared to expect 
that she would tell him of her loss. She felt 
she must do that, oi* he might suspect the truth. 

^^ Grandfather," she said, in a tremulous 
voice, after they had walked about a mile in 
silence, ^^ do you think they are honest people at 
the house yonder?" 

^^"Why?" returned the old man trembling. 
**Do I think them honest — yes, they played 
honestly." 

*^ni tell you why I ask," rejoined N^ell. 
*^ I lost some money last night — out of my 
bedroom, I am sure. Unless it was taken by 
somebody in jest — only in jest, dear grandfather, 
which would make me laugh heartily if I could 
but know it — " 

^^Who would take money in jest?" returned 
the old man, in a hurried manner. ^.^ Those who 
take money, take it to keep. Don't talk of jest." 
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^Then it was stolen out of my room, dear," 
said the child, whose last hope was destroyed by 
the manner of this reply. 

^^But is there no more, l^ell?'' said the old 
man ; '^ no more anywhere ? Was it all taken — 
every farthing of it — was there nothing left?" 

^^ Nothing," replied the child. 

^^We must get more," said the old man," we 

must earn it, Nell, hoard it up, scrape it together, 

come by it somehow. N^ever mind this loss. 

Tell nobody of it, and perhaps we may regain 

it, and a great deal more; but tell nobody, or 
trouble may come of it. And so they took it 

out of thy room, when thou wert asleep!" he 

added, in a compassionate tone, very different 

from the secret, cunning, way in which he had 

spoken until now. " Poor Nell, poor little Nell ! " 

The child hung down her head and wept. The 

sympathizing tone in which he spoke was quite 

sincere. It was not the lightest part of her 

sorrow to know that this was all done for her. 
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^^ Not a word about it to any one but me," 
said the old man — ^"no not even to me," he 
added, hastily, *^for it can do no good. All the 
losses that ever were are not worth tears from thy 
eyes, darling. Why should they be, when we will 
win them back?" 

^^Let them go," said the child, looking up. 
^^Let them go, once and forever, and I would 
never shed another tear if every penny had been 
a thousand pounds." 

^^Well, well," returned the old man, checking 
himself as some impetuous answer rose to his lips, 
"she knows no better. I ought to be thankful 
for it." 

"But listen to me," said the child, . earnestly ; 
" will you listen to me ? " 

"Ay, ay, I'll listen," returned the old man, 
still without looking at her; "a pretty voice. It 
has always a sweet sound to m^. It always had 
when it was her mother's, poor child." 

"Let me persuade you, then — oh, do let me 
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persuade you," said the child, ^^ to think no more 
of gains or losses, and to tiy no fortune but the 
fortune we pursue together." 

^^"We pursue this aim together," retorted her 
grandfather, still looking away and seeming to 
confer with himself. 

"Have we been worse off," resumed the 
child, " since you foi'got these cares, and we 
have been traveling on together? Have we not 
been much better and happier without a home 
to shelter us, than we were in that unhappy 
house, when they were on your mind?" 

" She speaks the truth," murmured the old 
man, in the same tone as before. "It must not 
turn me, but it is the truth; no doubt it is." 

"Only remember what we have been since 
that bright morning when we turned our backs 
upon it for the last time," said l^ell ; " only 
remember what we have been since we have 
been free of all those miseries — what peaceful 
days and quiet nights we have had — what 
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pleasant times we have known — what happiness 
we have enjoyed. If we have been tired or hungry, 
we have been soon refreshed, and slept the sounder 
for it. Think what beautiful things we have 
seen, and how contented we have felt. And why 
this blessed change?" 

He stopped her with a motion of his hand, 
And bade her talk to him no more just then, 
for he was busy. After a time he kissed her 
cheek, still motioning her to silence, and walked 
on, looking far before him, and sometimes stop- 
ping and gazing with a puckered brow upon 
the ground, as if he were painfully trying to 
collect his disoi-dered thoughts. Once she. saw 
tears in his eyes. When he had gone on thus 
for some time, he took her hand in his as he 
was accustomed to do, with nothing of the 
violence or animation of his late manner; and so, 
by degrees so fine that the child could not trace 
them, he settled down into his usual quiet way, 
and suffered her to lead him where she would. 
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When they presented themselves in the midst 
of the stupendous collection, they found, as Nell 
had anticipated, that Mrs. Jarley was not out 
of bed, and that, although she had suffered some 
uneasiness on their account overnight, and had 
indeed sat up for them until past eleven o'clock, 
she had retired in the persuasion that, being 
overtaken by storm at some distance from home, 
they had sought the nearest shelter, and would 
not return before morning. Nell immediately 
applied herself to the decoration of the room, and 
had the satisfaction of completing her task, and 
dressing herself neatly, before the beloved of the 
Royal Family came down to breakfast. 

That evening, as she had dreaded, her grand- 
father stole away, and did not come back until 
the night was far spent. Worn out as she was, 
and fatigued in mind and body, she sat up alone, 
counting the minutes, until he returned — penniless, 
broken-spirited, and wretched, but still hotly bent 
upon his infatuation. 
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^^Get me money,'' he said wildly, as they 
parted for the night. "I must have money, iS^ell. 
It shall be paid thee back with gallant interest 
one day, but all the money that comes into thy 
hands must be mine — not for myself, but to 
use for thee. Remember, Nell, to use for thee ! " 

What could the child do, with the knowledge 
she had, but give him every penny that came into 
her hands, lest he should be tempted on to rob 
their benefactress? If she told the truth (so thought 
the child), he would be treated as a madman; 
if she did not supply him with money, he would 
supply himself; supplying him, she fed the fire 
that burned him up, and put him perhaps beyond 
recovery. 

All her old sorrows had come back upon her, 
augmented by new fears and doubts; by day 
they were ever present to her mind; by night 
they hovered round her pillow, and haunted her 
in dreams. 
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THE GIPSY CAMP. 

One evening, wandering at the quiet hour of 
twilight, when sky, and earth, and air, and rippling 
water, and sound of distant bells, claimed kindred 
with the emotions of the solitary child, and inspired 
her with soothing thoughts, — in one of those rambles 
which had now become her only pleasure or relief 
from care, ^e\\ still lingered in the gloom. 

She raised her eyes to the bright stars, looking 
down so mildly from the wide worlds of air, and, 
gazing on them, found new stars burst upon her 
view, and moi'c beyond, and more beyond again, 
until the whole great expanse sparkled with shining 
spheres, eternal in their changeless existence. 

The child sat silently beneath a tree, hushed in 
her very breath by the stillness of the night. She 
thought with a quiet hope — less hope, perhaps, than 
resignation — on the past, and present, and what 
was yet before her. 
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Between the old man and herself there had come 
a gradual separation, harder to bear than any former 
sorrow. Every evening, and often in the day-time 
too, he was absent, alone; and although she well 
knew where heAvent, and why — too well from the 
constant drain upon her scanty purse and from his 
haggard looks — he evaded all inquiry, and even 
shunned her presence. 

She sat meditating soi-rowfully upon this change, 
and mingling it, as it were, with every thing about 
her, when the distant church-clock bell stinick nine. 
Rising at the sound, she retraced her steps, and 
turned thoughtfully towards the town. 

She had gained a little wooden bridge, which, 
thrown across the stream, led into a meadow in 
her way, when she came suddenly upon a ruddy 
light, and looking more attentively, discerned that 
it proceded from what appeared to be an encamp- 
ment of gipsies, who made a fire in one corner 
at no great distance from the path, and were sitting 
or lying around it. As she was too poor to have 
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any fear of them, she did not alter her course 
(which, indeed, she could not have done without 
going a long way around,) but quickened her pace 
a little, and kept straight on. 

A moment of timid enriosity impelled her, when 
she approached the spot, to glance towards the fire. 
There was a form between it and her, the outlines 
strongly developed against the light, which caused 
her to stop abruptly. Then, as if she had reasoned 
with herself and were assured that it could not be, 
or had satisfied herself that it was not that of the 
person she had supposed, she went on again. 

But p^t that instant the conversation, whatever it 
was, which had been carried on near this fire, was* 
resumed, and the tones of the voice that spoke — she 
could not distinguish words — sounded as familiar to 
her as her own. 

She turned and looked back. The person had 
been seated, before, but was now in a standing 
posture, and leaning forward on a stick, on which 
he rested both hands. The altitwde y(^^ ^nr> \&^^ 
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familiar to her tihan the tone of voice had been. It 
was her grandfather. 

Her first impulse was to call to him; her next, 
to wonder who his associates could be, and for what 
purpose they were together. Some vague appre- 
hensions succeeded, and, yielding to the strong 
inclination it awakened, she drew nearer to the 
place; not advancing across the open field, however, 
but creeping towards it by the hedge. 

In this way she advanced within a few feet of the 
fire, and standing among a few young trees, could 
both see and Bear without much danger of being 
observed. 

There were no women or children, as she had 
seen in other gipsy camps they had passed in their 
wayfaring, and but one gipsy — a tall athletic man, 
who stood with his arms folded, leaning against a 
tree at a little distance off, looking now. at the fire, 
and now, under his black eyelashes, at three other 
men who were there, with a watchful but half- 
concealed interest in their conversation. Of these 
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her grandfather was one; the others she recognized 
as the first card-players at the public house on the 
eventful night of the storm — the man whom they 
had called Isaac List, and his gruff companion. 
One of the low arched gipsy-tents, common to that 
people, was pitched hard by, but it either was, or 
appeared to be empty. 

^^ Well, are you going?'' said the stout man^ 
looking up from the ground where he was lying 
at his ease, into her grandfather's face. ^''You were 
in a mighty hurry a minute ago. Go, if you 
like. You're your own master, I hope?" 

^^ Don't vex him," returned Isaac List, who was 
squatting like a frog on the other side of the fire, 
and had so screwed himself up that he seemed to be 
squinting- all over; ^^he did'nt mean any offence." 

^^ You keep me poor, and plunder me, and makb 
a sport and jest of me besides," said the old man 
turning from one to the other. ^^Ye'll drive me 
mad among ye." 

The utter irresolution and feebleness of tlve. ^^-^ 
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haired child, contrasted with the keen and cunning 
looks of those in whose hands he was, smote upon 
the little listener's heart. 

^^What do you mean?" said the stout man, 
rising a little, and supporting himself on his elbows. 
"Keep you poor! You'd keep us poor if you 
could, wouldn't you? That's the way with you 
whining, pitiful players. When you lose, you're 
martyrs; but I don't find that when you win, you 
look upon the other losers in that light. As to 
plunder!" cried the fellow, raising his voice. 
"What do you mean by such ungentlemanly 
language as plunder, eh?" 

"You yourself were speaking of plunder just 
riow, you know. Don't be so violent with me. 
You were, were you not? " 

" N^ot of plundering among present company ! 
Honor among — among gentlemen, sir," returned 
the other, who seemed to have been very near 
giving an awkward termination to the sentence. 

" Don't be hard on him Jowl," said Isaac List. 
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^ He's very sorry for giving offence. There — go 
on with what you were saying — go on. 

^^I'm a jolly old tender-hearted lamb, I am/' 
cried Mr. Jowl, ^^ to be sitting here at my time of 
life giving advice, when I know it won't be taken, 
and that I shall get nothing but abuse for my 
pains. But that's the way I've gone through life. 
Experience has never put a chill upon my warm- 
heartedness. 

^^ I tell you he's very sorry, don't I," remon- 
strated Isaac List, " and that he wishes you'd go on." 

^^ Does he wish it?" said the other. 

^^ Ay," groaned the old man, sitting down, and 
rocking to and fro. ^^Go on, go on. It's vain to 
fight with it; I can't do it; go on." 

" I go on, then," said Jowl, ^^ where I left off, 
when you got up so quick. If you're persuaded 
that it's time for luck to turn, as it certainly is, 
and find that you haven't means to try it (and. 
that's where it is, for you know, yourself, that you 
never have the funds to keep on long enough at a 
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sitting,) help yourself to what seems put in your 
way on purpose. Borrow it, I say, and, when you're 
able, pay it back again." 

^^ Certainly," Isaac List struck in, ^^ if this good 
lady as keeps the wax-works has money, and does 
keep it in a tin box when she goes to bed, and 
doesn't lock her door for fear of fire, it seems an 
easy thing ! " 

^^ You see, Isaac," said his friend, growing more 
eager, and drawing himself closer to the old man, 
while he signed for the gipsy not to come between 
them; "you see, Isaac, strangers are going in and 
out every hour of the day; nothing would be more 
likely than for one of these strangers to get under 
the good lady's bed, or lock himself in the cup- 
board; suspicion would be very wide, and would 
fall a long way from the mark, no doubt." 

"Ah ! '' cried Isaac List, rapturously " the 
pleasures of winning ! The delight of picking up the 
money — the bright, yellow-boys — and sweeping 
^em mto one^s pocket! The deliciousness of having 
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a triumph at last, and thinking that one didn't 
stop short and turn back, hut went half-way 
to meet it! The — but you're not going, old 
gentleman?" 

^^ I'll do it," said the old man, who had risen 
and taken two or three hurried steps away, and 
now returned as hurriedly. "I'll have it every 
penny." 

"Why that's brave," cried Isaac, jumping up and 
slapping him ou the shoulder; "and I respect you 
for having so much young blood left. Ha, ha, ha ! " 

"He gives me my pay, mind," said the old 
man, pointing to Jowl eagerly with his shriveled 
hand: "mind — he stakes coin against coin, down 
to the last one in his box, be they many or few. 
Remember that ! " 

"I'm witness," returned Isaac. "I'll see fair 
play between you." 

" God be merciful to us ! " cried the child within 
herself, " and help us in this trying hour ! " What 
shall I do to save him?" 
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The first idea that flashed upon her mind was 
flight, instant flight; dragging him from that place, 
and rather dying of want upon the road-side, than 
ever exposing him again to such terrible temptations. 

She went back to her own room and prepared 
herself for bed. But who could sleep — sleep! 
Half undressed, and with her hair in wide disorder, 
she flew to the old man's bedside, clasped him by 
the wrist, and roused him from his sleep. 

# 

^^ What this ! " he cried, starting up in bed, and 
fixing his eyes upon her spectral face. 

^^ I have had a dreadful dream," said the child, 
with an energy that nothing but such terrors could 
have inspired — ^^a dreadful, horrible dream. I have 
had it once before. It is a dream of gray-haired 
men like you, in dai'kened rooms by night, robbing 
sleepers of their gold. Up, up ! " The old man 
shook in every joint, and folded his hands like 
one who prays. 

^^ Not to me," said the child, ^- not to me — to 
heaven, to bslyq us from such deeds! This dream 
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is too real. I cannot sleep, cannot stay here, I can 
not leave you alone under the roof where such 
dreams come. Up! We must fly." 

He looked at her as if she were a spirit — 
she might have been for all the look of earth she 
had — and trembled more and more. 

^^ There is no time to lose; I will not lose 
one minute," said the child. ^^ Up I and away with 
me!" 

"To-night?" murmured the old man. 

" Yes to-night," replied the child. " To-morrow 
night will be too late. The dream will have come 
again. N^othing but flight can save us. Up ! " 

ThQ old man rose from his bed; his forehead 
bedewed with the cold sweat of fear; and bend- 
ing before the child as if she had been an angel 
messenger sent to lead him where she would, 
made ready to follow her. She took him by the 
hand and led him on. As they passed the door 
of the room he had proposed to rob, she shud- 
dered and looked up into his face. What a white 
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face was that, and with what a look did he meet 
hers ! 

She took him to her own chamber, and, still 
holding him by the hand as if she feared to lose 
him for an instant, gathered together the little 
stock she had, and hung her basket on her arm. 
The old man took his wallet from her hands and 
strapped it on his shoulders — his staff, too, she 
had brought away — and then she led him forth. 

Through the strait streets, and narrow, crooked 
outskirts, their trembling feet passed quickly. Up 
the steep hill too, crowned by the old gray castle, 
they toiled with rapid steps, and had not once 
looked behind. 

But as they drew nearer the ruined walls, 
the moon rose in all her gentle glory, and, from 
their venerable age, garlanded with ivy, moss, and 
waving grass, the child looked back upon the sleep- 
ing town, deep in the valley's shade; and as she did 
so, she clasped the hand she held less firmly, and, 
bursting into tears, fell upon the old man's neck. 
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A NIGHT IN A FOUNDRY. 

The following day found them near a busy 
city. The paths of coal-ash and huts of staring 
brick marked the vicmity of some great manufac- 
turing town; while scattered streets and houses, 
and smoke from distant furnaces, indicated that 
they were already in the outskirts. 

The clustered roofs and piles of buildings, 
trembling with the working of engines and dimly 
resounding with their shrieks and throbbings; the 
tall chimneys vomiting forth a black vapor, which 
filled the air with gloom; the clank of hammei\s 
beating upon iron, the roar of busy streets 
and noisy crowds, gradually augmenting until all 
the various sounds blended into one and none was 
distinguishable for itself, well-nigh appalled the 
sensitive child. 

I^ell and her grandfather passed through 
a dirty lane into a crowded street, and stood. 
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amidst its din and tumult, and in a pouring rain, 
as strange, bewildered, and confused, as if they 
had lived a thousand years before, and were 
raised from the dead and placed there by a miracle, 

Evening came on. Shivering with the cold 
and damp, ill in body, and sick to death at 
heart, the child needed her utmost firmness and 
resolution even to ci'eep along. 

Why had they ever come to this noisy 
town, when there were peaceful country places, 
in which, at least, they might have hungered 
and thirsted, with less suffering than in its 
squalid strife? They were but an atom here, in 
a mountain heap of misery, the very sight of 
which increased their hopelessness and suffering. 

The child had not only to endure the accumula- 
ted hardships of their destitute condition, but to 
bear the reproaches of her grandfather, who began 
to murmur at having been led away from their 
late abode, and demand that they should return 
to it. 
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^^We must sleep in the open air to-night, 
dear/' said the child in a weak voice, as she turned 
away from this last repulse ; " and to-morrow we 
will beg our way to some quiet part of the 
country, and try to earn our bread in very 
humble work." 

« 

^^Why did you bring me here?" returned 
the old man, fiercely. ^^ I can not bear these 
close, eternal streets. We came from a quiet 
part. Why did you force me to leave it?" 

"Because I must have that dream I told 
you of no more," said the child, with a momentary 
firmness that lost itself in tears ; " and we must 
live among poor people or it will come again. 
Dear grandfather, you are old and weak, I 
know ; but look at me. I never will complain 
if you will not, but I have some ^uflTering indeed." 

"Ah! poor, houseless, wandering, motherless 
child!" cried .the old man, clasping his hands 
and gazing as if for the first time upon her 
anxious face, her travel-stained dress^ o^xvi VvcNik^^iw 



and swollen feet; "has all my agony of care 
brought her to this at last? Was I a happy man 
once, and have I lost happiness and all I had, for 
this?'' 

" If we were in the comitry now," said the 
child, with assumed cheerfulness, as they walked 
on looking about them for a shelter, "we should 
find some good old tree, stretching out his green 
arms as if he loved us, and nodding and rustling 
as if he would have us fall asleep, thinking of 
him while we watched. 

"Please God, we shall be there soon — to- 
morrow or next day at the furthest — and in the 
mean time let us think, dear, that it was a good 
thing we, came here; for we are lost in the crowd 
and hurry of this place, and if any cruel people 
should pursue us, they could surely never trace us 
further. There's comfort in that. And here's a 
deep old door-way — very dark, but quite dry, and 
warm too, for the wind don't blow in here — 
What's thatr' 
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Uttering a half shriek, she recoiled from a 
black figiii'e which came suddenly out of the dark 
recess in which they were about to take refuge, 
and stood still, looking at them. 

^^ Speak again," it said; " do I know the voice? " 

^^]^o," replied the child, timidly, "we are 
strangers, and having no money for a night's 
lodging, were going to rest here." 

There was a feeble lamp at no great distance; the 
only one in the place, which was a kind of square 
yard, but sufficient to show how poor and mean 
it was. To this the figure beckoned them; at the 
same time drawing within its raysj as if to show 
that it had no desire to conceal itself or take 
them at an advantage. 

The form was that of a man, miserably clad 
and begrimed with smoke, which, perhaps by its 
contrast with the natural color of his skin made 
him look paler than he really was. That he was 
naturally of a very wan and pallid aspect, however, 
his hollow cheeks, sharp featm'es^ aud e.vL\\ks,vc <^^^^ 
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no less than a certain look of patient endnrance, 
sufficiently testified. His voice was harsh by 
nature, but not brutal; and though his face, 
besides possessing the characteristics already men- 
tioned, was overshadowed by a quantity of long 
dark hair, its expression was neither ferocious nor 
bad. 

^^How came you to think of resting there?" 
he said. ^^ Or how," he added, looking more at- 
tentively at the child, ^^ do you come vto want a 
place of rest at this time of night?" 

^^Our misfortunes," the grandfather answered, 
^^are the cause." 

^^Do you know," said the man, looking still 
more earnestly at Nell, ^^ how wet she is, and that 
the damp streets are not a place for her?" 

^^I know it well, God help me," he replied. 
What can I do?" 

The man looked at Nell again, and gently 

touched her garments, from which the rain was 

rimning oJf in little streams. ^^I can give you 
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warmth," he said, after a pause; ^^ nothing else. 
Such lodging as I have is in that house," pointing 
to the door-way from which he had emerged, ^^ but 

« 

she is safer and better there than here. The fire 
is in a rough place, but you can pass the night 
beside it safely, if you'll trust yourselves to me. 
You see that red light yonder?" 

They raised their eyes, and saw a lurid glare 
hanging in the dark sky; the dull reflection of 
some distant fire. 

^^ It's not far," said the man. ^^ Shall I take * 
you there? You were going to sleep on cold 
bricks; I can give you a bed of warm ashes — - 
nothing better." 

Without waiting for any further reply than he 
saw in their looks, he took Nell in his arms, and 
bade the old man follow. 

Carrying her as tenderly, and as easily too, 
as if she had been an infant, and .showing him- 
self both swift and sure of foot, he led the way 
through what appeared to be t\v^ ^<^<^^^^ -^^s^ 
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most wretched quarter of the town; and turnkig 
aside to avoid the overflowing kennels or running 
water-spouts, but holding his course regardless 
of such obstructions, and making his way straight 
through them. 

They had proceeded thus, ui silence, for some 
quarter of an hour, and had lost sight of the 
glare to which he had pointed, in the dark and 
narrow ways by which they had come, when it 
suddenly burst upon them again, streaming up 
from the high chimney of a liuilding close before 
them. 

^^This is the place," he said, pausing at a 
door to put Ifell down and take her hand. " Don't 
be afraid. There's nobody here will harm you." 

It needed a strong confidence in .this assurance 
to induce them to enter, and what they saw 
inside did not diminish their apprehension and 
alarm. In a large and lofty building supported 
by pillars of iron, with great black apertures in the 
upper walls, open to the external air ; echoing to 
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the roof with the beating of hammers and roars 
of furnaces, mingled with the Jiissing of red-hot 
metal plunged in water, and a hundred strange 
unearthly noises never heard elsewhere; in this 
gloomy place, moving like demons among the 
flame and smoke, dimly and fitfully seen, flushed 
and tormented by the burning fires, and wielding 
great weapons, a faulty • blow from any one of 
which must have crushed some workman's skull, a 
number of men labored like giants. 

Others, reposing upon heaps of coals or ashes, 
with their faces turned to the l)lack vault above, 
slept or rested from their toil. Others, again, 
opening the white-hot furnace doors, cast fuel 
on the flames, which came rushing and roaring 
forth to meet it, ' and licked it up like oil. 
Others drew forth, with clashing noise, upon the 
ground, gi'eat sheets of glowing steel, emitting an 
insupportable heat, and a dull deep light like that 
which reddens in the eyes of savage beasts. 

Through these bewildering sights and deafeiL- 
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ing sounds, their conductor led them to where, m 
a dark portion of the building, one furnace burned 
by night and day — so, at least, they gathered 
from the motion of his lips, for as yet they could 
only see him speak — not hear him. The man who 
had been watching this fire, and whose task was 
ended for the present, gladly withdrew, and left 
them with their friend, who, spreading IfelPs 
little coat upon a heap of ashes, and showing her 
where she could hang hen outer clothes to dry, 
signed to her and the old man to lie down and 
sleep. For himself, he took his station on a 
rugged mat before the furnace door, and resting 
his chin upon his hands, watched the flame as it 
shone through the h-on chinks, and the white 
ashes as they fell into their bright hot grave 
below. 

The warmth of her bed, hard and humble as 
it was, combined with the great fatigue she had 
undergone, soon caused the tumult of the place to 
fdU with a gentler sound upon the child's tired 
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ears, and was not long in lulling her to sleep. The 
old man was stretched beside her, and with her 
hand upon his neck she lay and dreamed. 

It was yet night when she awoke, nor did she 
know how long, 6r for how short a time, she had 
slept. But she found herself protected, both from 
any cold air that might find its way into the 
building, and from the scorching heat, by some 
of the workmen's clothes; and glancing at their 
friend saw that he sat in exactly the same atti- 
tude, looking with a fixed earnestness of attention 
toward the fire, and keeping so very still that he 
did not even seem to breathe. She lay in the 
state between sleeping and waking, looking so 
long at his motionless figure that at length she 
almost feared he had died as he sat there; and 
softly rising and drawing close to him, ventured 
to whisper in his ear. He moved, and glancing 
from her to the place she had lately occupied, as 
if to Assure himself that it was really the child so 
near him, looked inquiringly into her face. 
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*^I feared you were ill," she said. ^ The other 
men are all in motion, and you are so very quiet." 

'^ They leave me to myself," he replied. ^^ They 
know my humor. They laugh at me, but don't 
harm me in it. See yonder, there — that's my 
friend." 

^^The fire?" said the child. 

^^It has been alive as long as I have," the 
man made answer. ^^We talk, and think together 
all night long." 

The child glanced quickly at him in her sur- 
prise, but he had turned his * eyes in their former 
direction, and was musing as before. 

^^It's like a book to me," he said — ^^the only 
book I ever learned to read; and many an old 
story it tells me. It's nuisic, for I should know 
its voice among a thousand, and there are other 
voices in its roar. It has its pictures, too. You 
don't know how many strange faces and different 
scenes I trace in the red-hot coals. It's my 
memory, that fire, and shows me all my life." 
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The child, bending down to listen to his 
words, could not help remarking With what 
brightened eyes he continued to speak and muse. 

^^Yes," he said, with a faint smile, ^^it was 
the same when I was quite a baby, and crawled 
about it till I fell asleep. My father watched it 
then.'' 

"Had you no mother?" asked the child. 

"!N^o, she was dead. Women work hard in 
these parts. She worked herself to death, they 
told me, and, as they said so then, the fire has 
gone on saying the same thing ever since. I 
suppose it was true. I have always believed it." 

"Were you brought up here, then?" said the 
child. 

" Summer and wiitter," he replied. " Secretly 
at first, but when they found it out, they let 
him keep me here; so the fire nursed me — the 
same fire. It has never gone out." 

"You are fond of it?" said the child. 

" Of course I am. He died before it. L ^*^c^ 
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him fall down — just there, where those ashes 
are burning now — and wondered, I remember, 
why it didn't help him." 

^^ Have you been here ever since ? " asked the 
child. 

^^Ever since I came to watch itj but there 
was a while between, and a very cold, dreary 
while it was. It burned all the time though, 
and roared and leaped when I came back as it 
used to do in our play days. You may guess, 
from looking at me, what kind of child I was; 
but for all the difference between us I was a 
child, and when I saw j'^ou in the street to-night, you 
put me in mind of myself, as I was after he 
died, and made me wish to bring you to the fire. 
I thought of those old times again, when I saw 
you sleeping by it. You should be sleeping now. 
Lie down again, poor child, lie down again!" 

With that he led her to a rude couch, and 

covering her with the clothes with which she had 

found herself enveloped when she woke, returned 
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to his seat, whence he moved no more unless to 
feed the furnace, but remained motionless as a 
statue. The child continued to watch him for a 
little time, but soon yielded to the drowsiness that 
came upon her, and, in the dark, strange place, 
and on a heap of ashes, slept as peacefully as if 
the room had been a palace chamber, and the bed 
a bed of down. 

When she awoke again, broad day was shining 
through the lofty openings in the walls, and, 
stealing in slanting rays but midway down, seemed 
to make the building darker than it had been at 
night. The clang and tumult were still going on, 
and the remorseless fires were burning fiercely 
as before; for few changes of night and day 
brought rest or quiet there. 

Her friend parted his breakfast — a scanty mess 
of coffee and some coarse bread — with the child 
and her grandfather, and inquired whither they 
were going. She told him that they sought 
gome distant country-place remote from towns or 
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even other villages, and with a faltering tongue 
inquired what road they would dd the best to 
take. 

^^ I know little of the country/' he said, shaking 
his head, " for such as I pass all our lives before 
our furnace doors, and seldom go forth to breathe. 
But there are such places yonder." 

^^And far from here?" said N^ell. 

^'Ay, surely. How could they be near us, 
and be green and fresh? The road lies, too, 
through miles and miles, all lighted up by fires 
like ours — a strange, black road, and one that 
would frighten you by night." 

^^We arc here and must go on," said the 
child, boldly; for she saw that the old man listened 
with anxious ears to this account. 

^^ Rough people — paths never made for little 
feet like yours — a dismal, blighted way — is there 
no turning back, my child?" 

^^ There is none," cried Nell, pressing forward. 
^^ If you can direct us, do. If not, pray do not 
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seek to turn us from our purpose. Indeed, you 
do not know the danger that we shun, and 
how right and true we are in flying from it, 
or you would not try to stop us; I am sure you 
would not." 

^^ God forbid, if it is so ! '' said their uncouth 
protector, glancing from the eager child to her 
grandfather, who hung his head and bent his 
eyes upon the ground. "I'll direct you from 
the door, the best I can. I wish I could do more." 

He showed them, then, by which road they 
must leave the town, and what course they 
should hold when they had gained it. He lingered 
so long on these instructions, that the child, with 
a fervent blessing, tore herself away, and staid to 
hear no more. 

But, before they had reached, the corner of 

' the lane, the man came running after them, and 

pressing her hand, left something in it — two old, 

battered, smoke-incrusted penny pieces. Who 

« 

knows but they shone as brightly in the eyes of 
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s 

angels as golden gifts that have been chronicled 
on tombs? 

And thus they separated, — the child to lead 
her sacred charge ftirther from guilt and shame j 
the laborer to attach a fresh interest to the spot 
where his guests had slept, and read new histories 
in his furnace fire. 

In all their journeying they had never longed 
so ardently, they had never so pined and wearied 
for the freedom of pure air and open country 
us now. 

"Two days and nights!" thought the child. 
"He said two days and nights we should have 
to spend among such scenes as these. Oh! if 
we live to reach the country once again, if we 
get clear of these dreadful places, though it is 
only to lie down and die, with what a grateful 
heart I shall thank God for so much mercy ! '' 

"We shall be very slow to-day, dear," she 
said, as they toiled painfully through the streets; 
"my feet ^r^ sore, and I have pains in all my 
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limbs from the wet of yesterday. I saw that he 
looked at us and thought of that, when he said 
how long we should be upon the road." 

"It was a dreary way he told us of," 
returned her grandfather piteously. " Is there no 
other road ? Will you not let " me go some other 
way than this?" 

"Places lie beyond these," said the child 
firmly, " where we may live in peace and be 
tempted to do no harm. We will take the road 
that promises to have that end, and we would not 
turn out of it if it were a hundred times worse 
than our fears lead us to expect.^ We would not, 
dear, would we?" 

"!N'o," replied the old man wavering m his 
voice, no less than in his manner. " No. Let us 
go on. I am ready. I am quite ready, Ifell." 

The child walked with more difficulty than 
she had led her companion to expect, for the 
pains that racked her joints were of no common 
severity, and every exertion increased them., ^xi^ 
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they wrung from her no complaint, or look of 
suffering; and, though the two travelers proceeded 
very slowly, they did proceed. Clearing the town 
in course of time, they began to feel that thay 
were fairly on their way. 

They were dragging themselves along through 
the last street, and the child felt that the time 
was close at hand when her enfeebled powers 
would bear no more. There appeared before them, 
at this point, going in the same direction as 
themselves, a traveler on foot, who, with a bag 
strapped to his back, leaned upon a stout stick 
as he walked, and read from a book which he 
held in his other hand. 

It was not an easy matter to come np with 
him and beseech his aid, for he walked fast, 
and was a little distance in advance. At length 
he stopped, to look more attentively at some 
passage in his book. Animated with a ray of 
hope, the child shot on before her grandfather, 
and^ goii^g close to the stranger without rousing 
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him by the sound of her footsteps, began, in a 
few faint words, to implore his help. 

He turned his head. The child clapped her 
hands together, uttered a wild shriek, and fell 
senseless at his feet. 

It was the poor school-master. Scarcely less 
. moved and surprised by the sight of the child 
than she had been on recognizing him, he stood 
for a moment silent and confounded by this 
unexpected apparition, without even the presence 
of mind to raise her from the ground. 

But quickly recovering his self-possession, he 
threw down his stick and book, and dropping on 
one knee beside her, endeavored by such simple 
means as occurred to him, to restore her to herself; 
while her grandfather, standing idly by, wrung his 
hands, and implored her with many endearing 
expressions to speak to him, were it only a word. 

^^ She is quite exhausted," said the school- 
master, glancing upwards into his face. "You 
have taxed her powers too far, friend." 
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''She is perishing of want,'V rejoined the old 
man. " I never thought how weak and ill she was 
till now.'' 

Casting a look upon him, half-reproachful, and 
half-compassionate, the school-master took the child 
in his arms, and, bidding the old man gather up her 
little basket and follow him directly, bore her away 
at his utmost speed. 

There was a small inn in sight, towards which, 
it would seem, he had been directing his stepSc 
Towards this he hurried with his unconscious 
burden, and, rushing into the kitchen, calling upon 
the people to make way, he laid the child upon a 
chair before the fire. 

* 

"Without suffering her to speak a word, or so 
much as to stir a finger any more, the women 
straightway carried her off to bed; and, having 
covered her up warm, bathed her cold feet, and 
wrapped them in flannel, they dispatched a mes- 
Benger for the doctor. . 
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THE END OF THE LONG JOUSNEY. 

* 

The report in the morning was, that the child 
was better, but was extremely weak, and would at 
least require a day's rest, and careful nursing, 
before she could proceed upon her journey. The 
school-master received this communication with 
perfect cheerfulness, observing that he had a day 
to spare — two days for that matter — and could 
very well afford to wait. As the patient was to 
sit up in the evening, he appointed to visit her m 
her room at a certain hour, and, rambling out 
with his book, did not return until the hour arrived. 

^^It makes me unhappy even in the midst of 
all this kindness," said the child, 'Ho think 
that we should be a burden upon you. How can 
I ever thank you ? If I had not met you so far 
from home, I must have died, and he would have 
been left alone.'' 

^^ We'll not talk about dying," said the schooU 
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master; ^^and as to burdens, I have made my 
fortune since you slept at my cottage." 

^^ Indeed!" cried the child, joyfully 

'' Oh yes," returned her friend. ^^ I have been 
appointed clerk and school-master to a village a 
long way from here — and a long way from the 
old one, as you may suppose — at five-and-thirty 
pounds a year. Five-and-thirty pounds ! " 

"I am on my way there now," resumed the 
school-master. 

'^ They allowed me the stage-coach hire — • 
outside stage-coach hire all the way. Bless you, 
they grudge me nothing. But as the time at 
which I am expected there left me ample leisure, I 
determined to walk instead. How glad I am to 
think I did so!" 

^^How glad should we be!" 

''^Yes, yes," said' the school-master, moving 
restlessly in his chair, '^'^ certainly, that's very 
true. But you — where are you going, where 
are you coming from, what have you been doing 
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Since you left me, what had you been doing before? 
Now, tell me, do tell me. 

* 

The plain, frank kindness ot the honest school- 
master, the affectionate earnestness of his speech 
and manner, the truth which was stamped upon 
his every word and look, gave the child a confidence 
in him, which the utmost arts of treachery and 
dissimulation could never have awakened in her 
breast. She told him all — that they had no friend 
or relative — that she had fled with the old man, 
to save him from a mad-house and all the miseries 
he dreaded — that she was flying now, to save 
him from himself — and that she sought an asylum 
in some remote and primitive place, where the 
temptation before which he fell would never 
enter, and her late sorrows and distresses could 
have no place. 

The school-master heard her with astonishment. 
^^This child!''— he thought — ^^ Has this child 
heroically persevered under all doubts and dangers, 
struggled with poverty and suffering, upheld and 
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sustained by strong affection and the consciousness 
of rectitude alone? And yet the world is full of 
such heroism. Have I yet to learn that the 
hardest and best-borne trials are those which are 
never chronicled in any earthly record, and are 
suffered every day? And should I be surprised to 
hear the story of this child?" 

What more he thought or said matters not. 
It was concluded that Ifell and her grandfather 
should accompany him to the village whither he 
was bound, and that he should endeavor to find 
them some humble occupation by which they 
could subsist. ^^We shall be sure to succeed," 
said the school-master, heartily. *^The cause is 
too good a one to fail." 

They arranged to proceed upon their journey 
next evening, as a stage-wagon, which traveled 
for some distance on the same road as they 
must take, would stop at the inn to change horses, 
and the driver for a small gratuity would give 
if ell a place inside. A bargain was soon struck 
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when the wagon came ; and in due time it 
rolled away, with the child comfortably bestowed 
among the softer packages, her grandfather and 
the school-master walking on beside the driver, 
and the landlady and all the good folks of the 
inn screaming out their good wishes and farewellso 

Sometimes walking for a mile or two while 
her grandfather rode inside, and sometimes even 
prevailing upon the school-master to take her 
place and lie down to rest, Ifell traveled on very 
happily until they came to a large town, where 
the wagon stopped. 

^^ See — here's the church ! " cried the delighted 
school-master, in a low voice j "and that old 
building close beside it is the school-house, I'll be 
sworn. Five-and-thirty pounds a year in this 
beautiful place ! " 

They admired every thing — the old gray 
porch, the venerable grave-stones dotting the 
green church-yard, the ancient tower, the very 
weather-cock J the brown thatched roofs of cottage, 
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barn, and homestead, peeping from among the 
trees; the stream that rippled by the distant water- 
mill; the blue Welsh mountains far away. It was 
for such a spot the child had yearned in the 
dense, dark, miserable haunts of labor. Upon her 
bed of ashes, and amidst the squalid horrors through 
which they had forced their way, visions of such 
scenes — beautiful indeed, but no more beautiful 
than this sweet reality — had been always present 
to her mind. They had seemed to melt into a 
dim and airy distance, as the prospect of ever 
beholding them again grew fainter; but as they 
receded, she had loved and panted for them more. 

^^ I must leave you somewhere for a few 
minutes," said the school-master, at length break- 
ing the silence into which they had fallen in their 
gladness. ^^I have a letter to present, and in- 
quiries to make, you know. Where shall I take 
you? To the little inn yonder?" 

^^Let us wait here," rejoined Nell. We will 
Bit in the church porch till you qorae back.'' 
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*^ A good place too," said the school-master 
leadmg the way toward it. ^^ Be sure that I come 
back with good news, and am not long gone." 

So the happy school-master put on a brand- 
new pair of gloves which he had carried in a 
little parcel in his pocket all the way, and hurried 
oflf, full of ardor and excitement. 

The child stepped softly out into the old 
church-yard — so solemn and quiet that every 
rustle of her dress upon the fallen leaves, which 
strewed the path and made her footsteps noise- 
less, seemed an invasion of its silence. It was 
a very aged, ghostly place; for arches in ruins 
were yet standing, while other portions of the 
old building, which had crumbled away and 
fallen down, were mingled with the church-yard 
earth and overgrown with grass, as if they too 
claimed a burying-place and sought to mix their 
ashes with the dust of men. Hard by these grave- 
stones of dead years, and forming a part of the 
ruin which some pains had been taken to render 
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habitable in modem times, were two small dwellings 
with sunken windows and oaken doors, fast 
hastening to decay, empty and desolate. 

After a long time, the school-master appeared 
at the wicket-gate of the church-yard, and hurried 
toward them, jingling in h's hand, as he came 
along, a bundle of rusty keys. He was quite 
breathless with pleasure and haste when he reached 
the porch, and at first could only point toward the 
old building which the child had been contemplating 
so earnestly. 

"You see those two old houses?" he said at 
last. 

"Yes, surely," replied If ell. "I have been 
looking at them nearly all the time you have been 
away." 

" And you would have looked at them moi'e 
curiously yet, if you could guess what I have to 
tell you," said her friend. "One of those houses 
is mine." 

Without saying any more, or giving the child 
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time to reply, the school-master took her hand, 
and, his honest face quite radiant with exultation, 
led her to the place of which he spoke. 

They stopped before its low arched door. 
After trying several of the keys in vain, the 
school-master found one to fit the huge lock, 
which turned back, creaking, and admitted them 
into the house. 

The room into which they entered was a 
vaulted chamber, once nobly ornamented. Foliage, 
cai'ved in the stone and emulating the mastery of 
Ifature's hand, yet remained to tell how many 
times the leaves outside had come and gone, 
vhile it lived on unchanged. 

A few. strange chairs, whose arms and legs 
looked as though they had dwindled away with 
age; a table, the very spectre of its race; a great 
old chest that had once held records in the church, 
with other quaintly-fashioned domestic necessaries, 
and store of fire-wood for the winter, were 
scattered around, and gave evident tokens of its 
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occupation as a dwelling-place at no very distant 

V 

time. 

The child looked around her, Yidth that 
solemn feeling with which we contemplate the 
works of ages that have become but drops of 
water in the great ocean of eternity. The old man 
had followed them, but they were all three hushed 
for a space, and drew their breath softly, as if 
they feared to break the silence even by so light 
a sound. 

^^ It is a very beautiful place ! " said the child. 

^^I almost feared you thought otherwise," 
returned the school-master. ^^You shivered when 
we first came in, as if you felt cold or gloomy." 

"It was not that," said Nell, glancing round 
with a slight shudder. "Indeed I cannot tell you 
what it ,was, but when I saw the outside from the 
church-porch, the same feeling came over me. It 
is its being so old and gray, perhaps." 

"A peaceful place to live in, don't you think 
^o?" said her friend. 
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^^ Oh yes," rejoined the child, clasping her 
hands earnestly. ^^A quiet, happy place — a place 
to live and learn to die in." She would have 
said more, but that the energy of her thoughts 
caused her voice to falter, and come in trembling 
whispers from her lips. 

^^ A place to live, and learn to live, and gather 
health of mind and body in," said the school- 
master; "for this old house is yours." 

"Ours?" cried the child. 

"Ay," returned the school-master, gaily, "for 
many a merry year to come, I hope. I shall be a 
close neighbor -^ only next door — but this house 
is yours." 

Having now disburdened himself of his great 
surprise, the school-master sat down, and drawing 
N^ell to his side, told her how he had learned that 
ancient tenement had been occupied for a long 
time by an old person, nearly one hundred years 
of age, who kept the keys of the church, opened 
and closed it for services, and showed ^^ ^^ 
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strangers; how she had died not many weeks ago, 
and nobody had yet been found to fill the oflBlce; 
how, learning all this in an interview with the 
sexton, who was confined to his bed by rheumatism, 
he had been bold to make mention of his fellow- 
traveler; which had been so favorably received by 
that high authority, that he had taken courage 
to propound the matter to the clergyman. 

In a word, the result of his exertions was, 
that N^ell and her grandfather were to be carried 
before the last-named gentleman next day; and, 
his approval of their conduct and appearance 
reserved as a matter of form, that they were 
already appointed to the vacant post. 

^^ There's a small allowance of money," said 
the school-master. ^^It is not much, but still 
enough to live upon in this retired spot. By 
clubbing our funds together, we shall do bravely; 
no fear of that." 

^^ Heaven bless and prosper you I" sobbed the 
cbildL 
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**Amen, my dear," returned her friend, cheer- 
fully; ^^and all of us, as it will, and has, in leading 
us through sorrow and trouble to this tranquil 
life. But we must look at my house now." 

They took their supper together, in the house 
which may be henceforth called the child's; and, 
when they had finished their meal, drew round the 
fire, and almost in whispers — their hearts were 
too quiet and glad for loud expression — discussed 
their future plans. Before they separated, the 
school-master read some prayers aloud; and then, full 
of gratitude and happiness, they parted for the night. 

Nell was stirring early in the morning, and 
having discharged her household tasks, and put 
everything in order for the good school-master 
(though sorely against his will, for he would 
have spared her the pains), took down from its 
nail by the fireside a little bundle of keys, with 
which the bachelor had formally invested her on 
the previous day, and went out alone to visit the 
old church. 
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Some young children sported among the tombs, 
and hid from each other, with laughing faces. 
They had an infant with them, and had laid it 
down asleep upon a child's grave, in a little bed 
of leaves. It was a new grave — the resting 
place, perhaps, of some little creature, who, meek 
and patient in its illness, had often sat and watched 
them, and now seemed, to their minds, scarcely 
changed. 

She drew near and asked one of them whose 
grave it was. The child answered that that was 
not its name; it was a garden — his brother's. 
It was greener, he said, than all the other gardens, 
and the birds loved it better because he had 
been used to feed them. . When he had done 
speaking, he looked at her with a smile, and, 
kneeling down and nestling for a moment with 
his cheek against the turf, bounded merrily away. 

She soon reached the church. It was easy to 
find the key belonging to the outer door, for each 
w^s labeled on a scrap of yellow parchment. Its 
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very turning in the lock awoke a hollow sound, 
and when she entered with faltering step, the 
echoes that it raised in closing made her start. 

The child sat down, in this old, silent place, 
among the stark figures of the tombs — they 
made it more quiet there than elsewhere, to her 
fancy — and gazing round with a feeling of awe, 
tempered with a calm delight, she felt that now 
she was happy, and at rest. 

She took a Bible from the shelf, and read; 
then, laying it down, thought of the summer days 
and the bright spring-time that would come — of 
the rays of sun that would fall in aslant upon the 
sleeping forms — of the leaves that would flutter 
at the window, and play in glistening shadows on 
the pavement — of the songs of birds, and growth 
of buds and blossoms out-of-doors — of the sweet 
air that would steal in, and gently wave the tat- 
tered banners overhead. What if the spot awakened 
thoughts of death! Die who would, it would still 
remain the same; these sights and sounds woixld 
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still go on as happily as ever. It would be no 
pain to sleep amidst them. 

Again that day, yes, twice again, she stole 
back to the old chapel, and in her former seat 
read from the same book, or indulged the same 
quiet train of thought. Even when it had grown 
dusk, and the shadows of coming night made it 
more solemn still, the child remained, like one rooted 
to the spot, and had no fear or thought of stirring. 

They found her there at last and took her 
home. She looked pale but very happy, until 
they separated for the night; and then, as the 
poor school-master stooped down to kiss her cheek, 
he thought he felt a tear upon his face. 

And now there sprung up in the grandfather's 
mind, a solicitude about the child which never slept 
or left him. Never, no, never once, in one un- 
guarded moment from that time to the end, did any 
* care for himself, any thought of his own comfort, 
distract his thoughts from the gentle object of his 
Jove^ 
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He would follow her up and down, waiting tiU 
she should tire and lean upon his arm; he would sit 
opposite to her in the chimney-corner, content to 
watch, and look, until she raised her head and smiled 
upon him as of old; he would discharge, by stealth, 
those household duties which tasked her powers too 
heavily; he would rise, in the cold dark nights, to 
listen to her breathing in her sleep, and sometimes 
sit for hours by her bedside. 

God, who knows all, can only know what hopes, 
and fears, and thoughts of deep affection, were in 
that one poor weak brain, and what a change had 
fallen upon the poor old man. 

Sometimes — weeks had crept on then — the 
child, exhausted, though with little fatigue, would 
pass whole evenings on a couch beside the fire. At 
such times, the school-master would bring in books, 
and read to her aloud. The old man sat and listened 
— with little understanding for the words, but with 
his eyes fixed upon the child, — and if she smiled or 
brightened with the story, he would say it ^^^ ^ 
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good one, and conceive a fondness for the very 
book. 

The people of the village, too, of whom there 
was not one but grew to have a fondness for poor 
N^ell — even among them, there was the same feel- 
ing — a tenderness toward her — a compassionate 
regard for her, increasing every day. 

The very school boys, light-hearted and thought- 
less as they were, even they cared for her. The 
roughest among them was sorry if he missed her in 
the usual place upon his way to school, and would 
turn out of his path to ask for her at the latticed 
window. 

So, when Sunday came. They were all poor 
country people in the church, for the castle in which 
the old family who had built the church had lived, 
was an empty ruin, and there were none but humble 
folks for seven miles around. 

There, as elsewhere, they had an interest in 

Nell. They would gather round her in the porch, 

before and after service; young children would 
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cluster at her skirts; and aged men and women 
forsake their gossips, to give her kindly greeting. 
None of them, young or old, thought of passing the 
child without a friendly greeting. 

She had sought out the young childi'en whom 
she first saw playing in the church-yard. One of 
these — he who had spoken of his brother — was 
her little favorite and friend, and often sat by her 
side in the church, or climbed with her to the tower 
top. It was his delight to help her, or to fancy that 
he did so, and they soon became close companions. 

It happened that, as she was reading in the old 
spot by herself one day, this child came running in 
with his eyes full of tears, and after holding her 
from him, and looking at her eagerly for a moment, 
clasped his little arms passionately about her neck. 

^^ What now? ^^ said Nell, soothing him. *^ What 
is the matter?" 

" She is not one yet," cried the boy, embracing 
her still more closely. ^^ No, no, not yet." 

She looked at him wonderingly, and putting his 
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hair back from his face, and kissing him, asked what 
he meant. 

" You must not be one, dear Nell,'' cried the 
boy. ^^We can't see them. They never come to 
play with us, or talk to us. Be what you are. You 
are better so." 

^^I do not understand you," said the child. 

'^ Why, they say," replied the boy, looking up 
into her face, ^^ that you will be an angel before the 
birds sing again. But you won't be, will you? 
Don't leave us, N^ell, though the sky is bright. Do 
not leave us I " 

The child drooped her head, and put her hands 
before her eyes. 

^^She cannot bear the thought! "cried the boy, 
exulting through his tears. '^You will not go. 
You know how sorry we should be. Dear Nell, 
tell me that you'll stay amongst us. Oh! pray, pray 
tell me that you will ! " 

The little creature folded his hands, and knelt 
down at her feet. 
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^ Only loot at me, IS'ell," said the boy, ^^ and tell 
me that you'll stop, and then I shall know that they 
are wrong, and will cry no more. Won't you say 
yes, Nell?" 

Still the drooping head and hidden faoe, and 
the child quite silent — save for her sobs. 

^^ After a time," pursued the boy, trying to 
draw away her hand, "the kind angels will be glad 
to think that you ai-e not among them, and that you 
stayed here to be with us. Willy went away to join 
them; but if he had known how I should miss him 
in our little bed at night, he never would have left 
me, I am sure." 

Yet the child could make him no answer, and 
sobbed as though her heart were bursting. 

"Why would you go, dear l^fell? I know you 
would not be happy when you heard that we were 
crying for your loss. They say that Willy is in 
heaven now, and that it's always summer there, and 
yet I'm sure he grieves when I lie down .upon his 
garden bed, and he cannot turn to kiss me. But if 
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you do go, l^fell," said the boy, caressing her, and 
pressing his face to hers, ^^ be fond of him, for my 
sake. Tell him how I love him still, and how much 
I loved you; and when I think that you two are 
together, and are happy, I'll try to bear it, and never 
give you pain by doing wrong — indeed I never will! " 
The child suffered him to move her hands, and 
put them round his neck. There was a tearful 
silence, but it was not long before she looked upon 
him with a smile, and promised him, in a very 
gentle, quiet voice, that she would stay, and be his 
friend as long as heaven would let her. 

Little N^ell was dead. There, upon her little 
bed she lay at rest. The solemn stillness was no 
marvel now. 

She was dead. !No sleep so beautiful and "calm, 

so free from trace of pain, so fair to look upon. 

She seemed a creature fresh from the hand of God, 

and waiting for the breath of life; not one who had 

lived and fiiuflered death. 
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Her couch was dressed with here and there 
some winter berries and green leaves, gathered in 
a spot she had been used to favor. ^^ When I die, 
put near me something that has loved the light, and 
had the sky above it always." Those were her 
words. 

Dear, gentle, patient, noble l^e\\ was dead ! 

And still her former self lay there, unaltered in 
this change. Yes. The old fireside had smiled 
upon that same sweet face; it had passed like a 
dream through haunts of misery and care; at the 
"door of the poor school-master on the summer 
evening, at the still bedside of the dying boy, there 
had been the same mild lovely look. So shall we 
know the angels in their majesty, after death. 

The old man held one languid arm in his, and 
had the small hand tight folded to his breast for 
warmth. It was the hand she had stretched out to 
him with her last smile — the hand that had led him 
on through all their wanderings. Ever and anon 
he pressed it to his lips \ theiv \v\\%^^^ ^ Xs^ ^^^s®. 
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breast again, murmuiijig that it was warmer now J 
and, as he said it, he looked, in agony, to those who 
stood around, as if imploring them to help her. 

The ancient rooms she had seemed to fill with 
life, even while her own was waning fast; the 
garden she had tended; the eyes she had gladdened ; 
the noiseless haunts of many a thoughtless hour; 
the paths she had trodden as it were but yesterday 
— could know her no more. 
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THE OLD MAN!S DEATH. 

The child who had been her little friend 
came there almost as soon as it was day, with an 
offering of dried flowers, which he begged them 
to lay upon her breast. 

Up to that time the old man had not spoken 
once — except to her — or stirred from the bed- 
side. But when lie saw her little favorite, he was 
moved as they had not seen him yet, and point- 
ing to the bed, he burst into tears for the first 
time, and they who stood by, knowing that the 
sight of this child had done him good, left them 
alone together. 

Soothing him with his artless talk of her, 
the child persuaded him to take some rest, to 
walk abroad; and when the day came on, which 
was to remove her from earthly eyes forever, he 
led him away, that he might not know when she 
was taken .from him. 
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They were to gather fresli leaves and berries 
for her bed. It was Sunday — a bright, clear, 
wintry afternoon — and as they traversed the 
village street, those who were walking in their 
path drew back to make way for them, and gave 
them a softened greeting. Some shook the old 
man kindly by the hand, some stood uncovered 
while he passed by, and many cried, " God help 
him ! '' as he passed along. 

^"^ Ifeighbor," said the old • man, . stopping at 
the cottage where his young guide's mother dwelt, 
^^how is it that the folks are nearly all in black 
to-day? I have seen a mourning ribbon or a 
piece of crape on almost every one." 

"Why, you yourself — you wear the color, 
too!" he cried. "Windows are closed that never 
used to be by day. What does this mean?" 

" We must go back," said the old man, 
hurriedly. "We must see what this ife." 

"Where is she now?" said the old man, 
"TeJJ me that." 
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^^ Do you not know ? " returned the child. 
Did we not leave her, but just now?" 

"True. True. It was her we left — was it?" 

He pressed his hand upon his brow, looked 
vacantly round, and as if impelled by a sudden 
thought, crossed the road, and entered the sex- 
ton's house. He and his assistant were sitting 
before the fire. , 

"Do you — do you bury anyone to-day?" he 
said eagerly. 

"It is a holiday with us, good sir," returned 
the sexton mildly. "We have no work to do 
to-day." 

"Then, I'll go where you will," said the old 
man, turning to the child. " You're sure of what 
you tell me? You would not deceive me? I am 
changed even in the little time since last you 
saw me." 

With such persuasive words as pity and 
affection could suggest, they prevailed upon him 
to sit among them and hear what they should tell 
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him. Then, endeavoring by every little artifice to 
prepare his mind for what must come, and dwell- 
ing with many fervent words upon the happy lot 
to which she had been removed, they told him, at 
last, the truth. The moment it had passed their 
lips, he fell down among them like a dead man. 

For many hours they had little hope of his 
surviving; but grief is strongi,, and he recovered. 

The boy, to whom he had submitted at first, 
had no longer any influence with him. At times 
he would suffer the child to walk by his side, or 
would even take such notice of his presence as 
giving him his hand, or would stop to kiss his 
cheek, or pat him on the head. At other times, 
he would entreat him — not unkindly — to be gone. 

But whether alone or with this friend, or 
with those who would have given him, at any 
cost or sacrifice, some consolation or some peace 
of mind, he was at all times the same — with no 

love or care for anything in life — a broken- 

*•■■• 

benried old man. 
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At length they found one day that he had 
risen early, and with his knapsack on his back, 
his staff in hand, her own straw hat and little 
basket full of such things as she had been used 
to carry, was gone. As they were making ready 
to pursue him far and wide, a schoolboy came 
who had seen him, but a moment before, sitting 
in the church, upon her grave, he said. 

They hastened there, and going softly to the 
door, saw him sitting there as one who waited 
patiently. They did not disturb him then,- but 
kept a watch upon him all that day. When it 
grew quite dark, he rose and returned home, and 
went to bed, murmuring to himself, " She will 
come to-morrow ! " 

Upon the mori^ow he was there again from 
sunrise imtil night ; and still at night he laid him 
down to rest, and muttered, " She will come 
to-morrow ! " 

And thenceforth, every day, and all day long, 
he waited at her gray^ fc\ \ve^* "^^-^ -^asissj^ 
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pictures of hew journeys over pleasant country, of 
resting-places iinclei' the free broad sky, of rambles 
in the fields and woods, and paths not often trod 
— how many tones of that one well-remembered 
voice — how many glimpses of the form, the flut- 
tering dress, the hair that waved so gaily in the 
wind — rose np before him, in the old, dull, silent 
church! He never told them what he thought, 
or where he went. He would sit with them at 
night,, pondering with a secret satisfaction upon 
the • flight that he and she would take before 
night came again; and still they would hear 
him whisper in his prayers, "Oh! Let her come 
tomorrow ! " 

The last time was on a genial day in spring. 
He did not return at -the usual hour, and they 
went to seek him. He was lying dead upon the stone. 

They laid him by the side of her whom he 

had loved so well; and, in the church where they 

had often prayed and mused, and lingered hand 

in hand J the child and the o\^ tcv^w ^\e.^t together. 
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